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DESIGNED FOR EXPRESSION 


By J. W. POWELL 
INTRODUCTION 


The fourth group of arts in the scheme hitherto presented in 
this journal consists of the languages which men devise to express 
their thoughts. Every art has its foundation in nature, for art 
arises through the attempt to improve on nature. Activity, as we 
have defined it, or self-activity as it is often called in psychology, 
is the primeval expression of animals by which their thoughts are 
interpreted by other animals. This primeval activital expression 
assumes a new phase under development, when it is known as the 
language of the emotions. In fact, primitive activital expression 
is the germ from which all other kinds of language are developed. 

All nature is expressive, but activital nature is especially 
expressive of mind. Thus activities constitute a natural language 
expressing the minds of activital bodies, but such expression is 
not designed to be understood by others; it is therefore not 
conventional, and therefore not artificial. Natural expression 
must be distinguished from artificial expression or language, for 
natural expression is not designed to convey concepts, while 
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expressions which are designed to convey concepts constitute 
language. Hence language may be defined as the artificial 
expression. of concepts in judgments by words in propositions. 

Natural methods of activity are themselves indicative of 
thought which others may interpret, but when activities are con- 
ventionally produced for the purpose of expression and interpreted 
as such by others, language is produced. The producer of the 
speech implies the interpreter of the speech, and the two by cus- 
tom come into a tacit agreement or understanding by which the 
language becomes artificial as conventional. So language may 
again be defined as an activital movement designed to convey 
thought to others. 

It may be well to reéxamine briefly the nature of activital 
movement, although the subject has more elaborate treatment in 
my former work entitled Zruth and Error. Movements in the 
animal body are performed by muscles. The muscles are found 
in opposing pairs, or more or less in opposing groups, which have 
the function of contracting and relaxing, and one may contract 
while the other relaxes and thus originate a movement in the ani- 
mal body. The contraction and relaxation are produced through 
the agency of metabolism. When metabolism is constructive it 
is called anabolism, when it is destructive it is called catabolism. 
I suppose that catabolism produces contraction and that anabol- 
ism produces relaxation, but of this I am not sure. Certain it is 
that when muscles are contracted and relaxed, metabolism in 
both its methods is involved, so that all muscular action is 
founded on metabolic action, and metabolic action involves 
affinity, which is choice, as we have heretofore deductively dem- 
onstrated. The movements in animals which depend on muscular 
action due to the function of opposing muscles, one of which re- 
laxes and the other contracts, we call activity. Activity is under 
the control of the will, for the individual animal controls activity 
indirectly by controlling the metabolism of molecules. It is thus 


that activity is innate in every living animal body. 
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EMOTIONAL LANGUAGE 


The natural expression of strong emotion is cultivated by man 
in the earlier stages of society and likewise in childhood, so that 
an artificial language of the emotions is produced. Thus we have 
in laughter the language of joy, and in weeping the language of 
grief, each highly expressive of emotion. 

Toman who already uses language in its highly developed state, 
it may seem at first blush that laughter is a purely natural ebullition 
of joy, but on further examination he will see that it is no less ar- 
tificial and conventional than the term joy itself; yet it is prob- 
ably universal with mankind and is an expression inherited from 
his anthropoid ancestor. Those species nearest allied to this 
anthropopithecus indulge in laughter, and even squirrels chatter 
in a manner exceedingly suggestive of laughter. 

Of what emotion laughter is the expression in its purely 
natural state we are left to conjecture. Let us assume, as seems 
probable from the little evidence we have, that it was the expres- 
sion of joy, for it has this meaning with the species allied to 
anthropopithecus. Then came a time when laughing was con- 
ventional, as being designed for such expression that others who 
heard might understand it in this manner; then laughter became 
true language as we have defined it. Used at first with difficulty, 
it speedily became easy, and becoming easy it gradually became 
habitual, and finally instinctive by inheritance. The nature of 
this process can well be illustrated by citing the case of scream- 
ing, of which we will treat a little later. Even laughter is con- 
sciously used with designed expression, as when we laugh at 
things which are not amusing to us out of courtesy to others, 
when its original nature becomes apparent. 

In treating of emotional expressions it will serve present pur- 
poses to speak only of one meaning for each expression; thus we 
speak of laughing as an expression or word of joy, but laughter, 
like all words in spoken or written language, has many meanings: 
in fact, emotional signs are especially characterized by multifarious 
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meanings; for this reason emotional language is highly ambigu- 
ous and a ready tool for deception. 

Smiling as an expression of pleasure.—In smiling we have an 
expression of an emotion, less intense than that of joy, which may 
best be called pleasure. In laughter the muscles about the 
mouth, especially the risorius, are contracted, as also are the orbic- 
ular muscles about the eyelids. The group of muscles involved 
may be called the smiling muscles. The smile needs no further 
description. It expresses pleasure in a great variety of meanings, 
and it is clearly seen to be artificial, whether the approval be gen- 
uine or assumed. 

‘*T set it down 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 

Weeping as an expression of grief.—In weeping tears flow and 
various muscles about the eyelids, especially the orbiculars, are 
involved, for through their agency tears are produced. The ex- 
pression of sorrow is also found about the corners of the mouth 
which droop. All the muscles that take part in the expression, 
and there are many, may be called the muscles of grief. Those 
naturalists who are also psychologists explain the origin of weep- 
ing in the irritation to which the eyes are subject from smoke, 
dust, or other foreign particles and from scratches and blows. 
Primitive man seized upon this natural effect of discomfort to ar- 
tificially produce weeping in order that he might express grief to 
others. Thus weeping became a linguistic sign, and a linguistic 
sign is a word in the generalized meaning of the term. Weeping 
is expressive of many emotions, hence the word has many mean- 
ings. Like all other signs of emotion it may be used in the prac- 
tice of deception. 

Sobbing as the expression of despair.—Sobbing is caused by 
sudden or spasmodic inspiration and is accompanied by the facial 
signs of grief through the action of the muscles of grief. Habit 
has made it instinctive, but its true nature as an artificial sign is 
plainly exhibited when sobbing is simulated. 
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Screaming as a sign of command.—Screaming is common to 
many of the lower animals, both mammals and brutes; it seems 
to be universally used by the young asa cry for help, and is thus 
subject to the will. In the human infant the instinct of scream- 
ing is exhibited before that of weeping. It is probable that all 
generations of human beings and generations of remote prehu- 
“man ancestry practiced the art. In the human being it is a cry 
or command for relief, and is so interpreted by every mother. 
Thus a cry has evolved into a word. 

Bodily attitude as a sign of anger— The emotion of anger, 
which is naturally expressed by striking, has many concomitants. 
In the infant it is accompanied by kicking and the general activ- 
ity of the body which may be called squirming. This general ac- 
tivity causes a determination of blood to the head, so that the 
angry person becomes red. Another accompaniment of anger is 
the assumption of an attitude of belligerence, when the form is 
held erect, the hands are clenched as fists, and the arms held 
akimbo. With the adult striking and kicking are often inhibited, 
while there yet remain the attitude and the flushed face. This 
attitude is a true linguistic sign and hence a word. Sometimes 
the anger is expressed by simulated kicks, but usually this expres- 
sion is one of contempt. Among some of the lower races the 
expression of striking is with the hands, for they are more accus- 
tomed to slapping than to fisticuffs. 

Showing the teeth as a sign of rage.—Rage is a more intense 
anger, and to the sign of anger is added an additional element 
which is earlier than that sign. Brutes fight mainly with their 
teeth, and express their anger by showing their teeth, especially 
their canines; they also express anger by bodily attitude, and 
finally they express it as an artificial sign by erecting the hairs of 
the body, especially around the head and neck, thus causing a 
show of great size and strength. There remains with the more 
evolved man the sign-word of exposed teeth, in which the canines 
especially are displayed, as a habit inherited from the brute. It 
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is thus that the more intense anger which we call rage is artifi- 
cially expressed by man in an exhibition of the teeth, and perhaps 
in grinding them together. 

Compressing the lips as a sign of determination.—The compres- 
sion of the lips as a word expressing determination or fixed pur- 
pose is universal among mankind. In origin it probably expressed 
the meaning, ‘‘there is no further word to be said.” If so, its 
meaning has gradually changed. With this meaning it has be- 
come habitual and hereditary, so that the expression is made 
when the determination is made, without conscious intent to ex- 
press this meaning to others, yet it is still used with this intent 
when we wish to simulate determination. 

Frowning as a word of disapproval_—Disapproval is expressed 
by frowning which asa sign has become an artificial word. No 
word of emotional language is more common or more readily 
understood, and yet it is not devoid of ambiguity. It is ex- 
pressed by the eyebrows through the corrugator muscles, But 
as these muscles are used in many other signs there is an element 
of uncertainty in its interpretation. 

Many other activities are used for expression. We may men- 
tion a few more without discussing their origin. They are, avert- 
ing the head as a word of disdain; shrugging the shoulders as a 
word of doubt, hesitancy, or helplessness; raising the eyebrows 
as a word of surprise ; turning the eye without averting the head 
as a word of warning ; beckoning to approach; beckoning to de- 
part ; beckoning to keep silence ; beckoning not to move; nod- 
ding assent; shaking the head in negation, etc. 

The principle of antithesis has been potent as an agency in 
the development of emotional language, as from its nature it is 
the expression of judgments about qualities. Qualities are always 
antithetic. This is one of the characteristics by which they are 
distinguished from properties and quantities. Darwin, in his 
Emotions in Man and Animals, abundantly demonstrates this 


principle. 
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In a subsequent article we shall attempt to demonstrate that 
the emotions are fundamentally and properly classified as feelings, 
enjoyments, affections, understandings, and sentiments. 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


One method of expressing emotional language has been de- 
veloped as oral speech. The characteristics of this method 
peculiarly fit it for development in the first stages of human cul- 
ture. The organs of speech can be used when the organs of 
locomotion and manipulation are otherwise employed. This 
characteristic serves a double purpose: it is advantageous to the 
maker of speech, and it is also advantageous to the interpreter. 
In visual language the interpreter must have his attention pre- 
adjusted thereto, while in order that it may serve his purpose the 
maker must also see that attention is paid. The conditions for 
conveying speech are superior in these respects to those for con- 
veying visual language. Doubtless this advantage led to the de- 
velopment of speech in advance of the development of gesture 
language. 

With the development of speech the organs with which it is 
produced were evolved until an apparatus was constructed capa- 
ble of making with precision the differentiated sounds of speech 
and music, and of combining them into syllabic successions and 
the syllables into polysyllabic words. Doubtless the experience 
of very many generations was necessary to the production of the 
apparatus requisite thereto, and without doubt it can be affirmed 
that oral speech itself was developed in many of its essential 
characteristics during the process. 

From study of the speech of birds we are led to conclude that 
the primitive speech of man was probably exclamatory, and that 
the first words were designed as warnings, calls, invitations to 
mates, and other simple expressions. To these were then added 
pronouns which served both demonstrative and personal func- 
tions. The /, the you,and the “e probably subserved the purpose 
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of the here, the there of you, and the ¢here of him, for which 
specialized cries were developed even as they are among the 
lower animals. Such cries may best be called exclamations; thus 
the exclamation is the first part of speech. It is a verb or word 
of the imperative mode in being an exclamation, and it is a noun 
in being a pronoun. In this stage parts of speech are undifferen- 
tiated, for every word served the purpose of all parts of speech. 
Refined distinctions of thought and refined distinctions of expres- 
sion were not as yet. 

From observations of child-language and from observations 
of bird-speech it seems probable that inflections or glides of the 
voice from higher to lower keys constitute the primitive method 
of differentiating the meanings of such words. Then perhaps ad- 
jectives of good and bad were developed, not as adjectives but as 
asserters of good and evil. They were thus verbs as adjectives 
and as asserters. Thus pronominal verbs and adjectival verbs may 
have been made ere the organs of speech were fully developed 
for the expression of well-differentiated sounds. Words of a sim- 
ple character were made with undifferentiated meanings, of un- 
differentiated sounds, by undifferentiated organs. Thus far we 
may legitimately go, guided by the phenomena of bird-speech and 
child-language. To trace the evolution of oral language beyond 
this stage we must depend on vestigial phenomena. 

To set forth the characteristics of oral speech it will be 
found advantageous to explain the evolution of its character- 
istics as found in the higher languages. For this purpose it 
becomes necessary to explicate the elements of oral speech. 
These elements are (1) sounds, which give rise to the science 
of phonics; (2) vocables or words, which give rise to the science 
of lexicology; (3) the use of words in sentences, which gives rise 
to the science of grammar; (4) the derivation of words one from 
another, which gives rise to the science of etymology; (5) the 
significance of words, which gives rise to the science of oral 


sematology. 
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PHONICS 

The advantage which sound possessed over other elements of 
emotional language caused it to be much used and thus to be 
highly developed. In the process of this evolution special organs 
of speech were produced. Vocal speech thus became universal 
with mankind. In the passage of air through the throat by in- 
halation or expulsion, sounds are emitted by means of the vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords, which sounds are made in great variety by 
lengthening or shortening the chords and by passing the air with 
greater or less force. Another class of sounds are produced by 
the modification of breathing with the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, 
and nostrils. The consonants may be classified in this manner. 

With such a complex apparatus, subject to the will of the 
speaker, a great variety of consonantal and vowel sounds may be 
produced. In the practice of ages the undifferentiated sounds 
made by primeval man are gradually specialized. This specializa- 
tion pertains more to the consonants than to the vowels. A pe- 
culiarity is found in these consonantal sounds, for in the different 
languages particular differentiations occur more or less character- 
istic of them severally, so that a language may often be dis- 
tinguished by its consonants. One language may be remarkable 
for its development of labial sounds, another of dental sounds, 
another of lingual sounds, another of nasal sounds, another of 
palatal sounds. 

Again, languages may vary in being more or less vocalic ; that 
is, the speakers may resort more or less to the vocalic sounds as 
compared with the consonantal sounds. Again, there are certain 
sounds that are intermediate between vowels and consonants, and 
these may prevail to a greater or less degree in different lan- 
guages. It is thus that the vocal apparatus of sound used to 


express speech in voice is capable of producing a great number 
of different sounds when we consider all the languages of man- 
kind. On the other hand, when we consider the sounds of any 
particular language we find that only a limited number of 
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well-differentiated sounds are used. Perhaps two or three score of 
such well-differentiated sounds will be discovered. If for any lan- 
guage we wish to represent every sound by a distinct character, 
the problem is more easily solved because the number of sounds 
to be represented is thus restricted. Should we wish to represent 
all the sounds of all the languages by distinct characters, so that 
one character will stand for its special sound and no other, the 
problem is not so easily solved. The characters, then, are far 
more numerous. 

Very much practice and great painstaking are required to dis- 
cover the sounds of an unknown tongue. The speech of one man 
differs from another in the emission of sounds, even though they 
may have a common language. There are thus innumerable 
slight differences in the sounds produced in the same language 
by different persons, but habit interprets them according to a 
common standard which is established by vocal and written 
spelling. The habit thus formed of interpreting the sounds of 
the language to a conventional norm renders it very difficult to 
interpret the sounds of an unknown tongue. It is thus that 
students of the lower and unwritten languages use very different 
characters, because they interpret the sounds of such languages 
by assimilating them to the sounds with which they are more or 
less familiar; and there are instances in which the same person 
will interpret a sound as one thing and then another by its asso- 
ciations, and even in the same word the sound will have a double 
interpretation on different occasions or when used by different 
persons. There are certain characters used to represent sounds 
in which this liability to misinterpretation is common. Such are 
the sounds represented by / and z, the sounds represented by p 
and 0, and even by /, 4,and w. In one language related sounds 
may not be differentiated, and the synthetic sound produced will 
then be interpreted in varying ways. It is thus that the student 
of the phonics of many languages will always have a perplexing 


problem to solve. 
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Primitive languages are widely separated from one another. 
As they are now found they are already evolved into a high state 
of complexity and special sounds are developed in every one, for 
the centuries during which they have been spoken cannot be 
enumerated. Some languages are more highly evolved than 
others, but there is no reason to believe that one tongue has its 
roots more deeply embedded in antiquity than another. Surely 
no philologist would dare to affirm that the roots of one language 
are more ancient than those of another. 

The philologist may compare a language as it is spoken now 
with the same language as it was spoken in some ancient time, 
and he may also compare a less developed language with the 
ancient stages of a more highly developed language. In doing 
this he may speak of a current language as if it were antique ; but 
we must understand by this not that he affirms greater antiquity 
for the language, but that he affirms for the methods of the lower 
language a state of evolution revealed in the ancient forms of 
a highly developed tongue. 


LEXICOLOGY 


I use the term lexicology to denote the science of vocables or 
words. The dictionary and the thesaurus illustrate two methods 
of assembling words for use. By one they are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, by the other they are arranged classifically with an alpha- 
betic key. The science of words is pursued in both of these 
methods, and I call the study of words the science of lexicology. 
It will be seen that this science is well differentiated from the 
other sciences of language, although it cannot dispense with pho- 
nology, grammar, etymology, and sematology, for the elements of 
language are concomitant. 

For dictionaries the alphabetic arrangement of words is not 
only convenient but necessary to their utilization. A classifica- 


tion of words by their meanings is a very difficult task which has 
never been accomplished in any perfect manner, and yet such 


ats 
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a classification, to which an alphabetic key is appended, is very 
useful to the scholar who is careful in the selection of his terms. 

A vocable is a succession of sounds that are emitted in a pre- 
scribed order. This constant order by much repetition estab- 
lishes a habit of emission which integrates the word and 
distinguishes it from other words. Thus an habitual succes- 
sion of sounds constitutes a word. In sentences words are used 
also in succession, but the successions are variable and hence they 
do not integrate by habitual expression. In sentences the varia- 
bility in the order of expression is an agency by which the sounds 
are prevented from coalescing; in words the invariability pro- 
duces coalescence, so that we may define a word as a succession of 
coalescing sounds. The degree of coalescence is variable, and the 
degree of the separation of words in the emission is variable. 
Thus words may be of more than one syllable and yet the sylla- 
bles be distinct in a minor degree, while the words of a sentence — 
flow into each other so that one sentence may be distinguished 
from another, but the separation of words is more distinctly 
marked than the separation of syllables. 

In the production of words from sounds idiosyncrasies pre- 
vail which are peculiar to the different languages severally. In 
one language certain sounds will not coalesce with certain other 
sounds to the extent necessary to the formation of a word, but 
one or the other of them will be modified. Facility in the com- 
bination of sounds into words is thus variable from language to 


language. 
GRAMMAR 
Grammar is the science of arranging words in the sentence. 


Sometimes it is called syntax. Grammar is held to include other 
of the elements of language; but we have already seen that the 


elements of language are concomitant, and one cannot be consid- 
ered without implicating the other, and often overt affirmation is 
necessary. The word and the sentence may be identical units ; 
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that is, a word may be a whole sentence. In some languages 
most sentences are but single words. In the examination of the 
many languages spoken by mankind they are found to differ from 
one another in the degree in which they construct monovocable 
sentences. It may be affirmed that the greater the prevalence of 
monovocable sentences the lower is the language in the scale 
of culture. 

The characteristic which we have here described has been 
called by various terms, as synthesis, polysynthesis, or encapsula- 
tion—using as a figure of speech the inclosing of boxes, one 
within another, in the order of their size. Perhaps it will be bet- 
ter to use the term coined for the purpose by Lieber. He calls 
such languages “holophrastic”, and a word-sentence may be 
called a “holophrasm.” Bird-sentences seem to be holophrasms, 
while some bird-songs may be sentences composed of more than 
one word. In child-speech we discover that the first words 
spoken are sentences. We may thus conclude that the primal 
speech was holophrastic. 

We must now set forth the manner in which speech is devel- 
oped from the primitive holophrastic condition to that which has 
sometimes been called analytic, but which we will here call 
organic. The terms synthetic and analytic are misleading in that 
they implicate fallacies, hence we have selected the terms holo- 
phrastic and organic as they will better convey our meaning. 

The organs of a sentence are the parts of speech of which it is 
composed. We must therefore deal with the parts of speech. 

In words the office of assertion is fundamental. This office is 
often called predication. Attempts have been made from time 
to time to group the things which can be asserted or predicated, 
and they have been called predicaments. In that stage, which 
we have reason to believe to be universal in the lowest culture, 
all the offices of words are performed by one holophrasm. I say 
to an offender, “Go!” I mean by the expression, You, the 
offender, and I further mean to assert a command that he leave 
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my presence. All of these things are implied in the word go. 
The word come may thus be used. So we may use a great variety 
of imperative verbs. In like manner all adjectives may be used. 
In savage languages adjectives may be conjugated as verbs in the 
different voices, modes, tenses, numbers, and persons. We have 
in English many so-called verbs which are in fact adjectives used 
as verbs in this manner. Participles and adjectives are one in 
office; only difference in office constitutes different parts of 
speech. In all verbs the office of assertion still remains in the 
word. Words which still retain this office are called verbs, 
whether they express action or not; that which is essential to the 
part of speech which we call a verb is the office which it per- 
forms as an asserter. When the verb Zo de is used as an asserter 
it is a more fully differentiated verb. All other verbs are less 
differentiated, for they perform other offices in a greater degree. 
In the expression “I hear”, fear is both an asserter and an 
adjective. The two offices may be differentiated by using two 
words, “I am hearing’’, am being the asserter and hearing the 
adjective. Even yet am is not a fully differentiated asserter, for 
am also conveys the idea of first person, singular number, and 
present tense. 

The degree to which the offices of words are specialized is 
variable in different languages, and it is also variable in different 
ways of expression found in the same language. The verb often 
contains in itself the elements of the holophrasm which may or 
may not be repeated in the sentence when the verb is said to 
agree in such characteristic with its subject or even with its ob- 
ject, using these terms in their grammatical sense. This is a 
characteristic of the classical languages. Such tongues give 
duplicate expression to ideas, and hence require duplicate efforts 
of thought and expression. 

The evolution of modern languages out of languages in which 


holophrastic methods prevail has as its essential motive economy 
of thought and speech. This is obtained by the atrophy of 
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methods of agreement. When number is expressed in the noun, 
in the adjective, and also in the verb or asserter, the number 
must be considered three times and expressed three times. The 
greatest economy is yet not all told. When such methods of ex- 
pression are replaced by organic methods and only one word is 
used to express the number, it is found that in the vast majority 
of cases the purpose of the speaker is better accomplished by 
omitting to express the number. It is thus that in a perfectly 
developed organic language it is possible for the speaker to give 
his attention exclusively to the expression of the thought desired, 
and he need not detain the locution to consider and express multi- 
farious inconsequent details. Why should a person in speaking 
of a ship be compelled to think of its number, its gender, and its 
case every time he uses the word, or the verb with it, or the 
adjective with it, when such particulars are of no consequence in 
the narrative ? 

The varying of forms of words to express particulars about 
the thing of which the word is a name is called inflection. The 
classical languages are thus highly inflected. The modern lan- 
guages which have developed from the classical stage are more 
thoroughly organic. Yet men with linguistic superstitions 
mourn the degeneracy of English, German, and French without 
being aware of the great improvement which has been made in 
them as instruments for the expression of thought. 

All words are names, and names are used in sentences for the 
purpose of making assertions. A sentence consists of a subject, 
an asserter, and an object. The subject is that of which some- 
thing is asserted. The object is that which is asserted of the 
subject, and the asserter is that which predicates the object of the 
subject. In the science of language subject and object are terms 
used in a different sense from that in which they are used in 
psychology. Sometimes the sentence is said to be composed of 
subject and predicate, in which case the asserter and the object 


are considered as one; but this habit involves an error in the 
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discrimination of the offices of words. It is fundamental to the 
sentence that the three offices should be performed. 

The offices of words in sentences, as distinguished from their 
meanings, are as subject, asserter, and object ; but as we call the 
asserter a verb we may say that the primary parts of speech are 
subject, verb, and object. Then there are subordinate parts of 
speech. The subject may be qualified, limited, or defined; we 
shall call such subordinate words adjectives. The verb may also 
be qualified, limited, or defined; that is, the assertion may be 
affirmative, negative, or conditional ; we shall call such words 
modals. Again, the object may be qualified, limited, or defined ; 
we shall call such words adverbs. Thus the six parts of speech 
are the subject, verb, object, adjective, modal, and adverb. 

The grammars of the higher languages have hitherto been con- 
structed on the theory that the classical languages were the proper 
standard of comparison, but in English certainly there is a ten- 
dency to construct grammar on the theory that the standard of 
comparison must recognize the subject, the asserter, and the ob- 
ject, which are then treated as defined or modified by subordinate 
elements. Already this change has made much progress, for 
practical teachers find that the elements of grammar when consid- 
ered in this manner are far more simple and lend themselves better 


to intelligent instruction. 


ETYMOLOGY 


Etymology is the science of the derivation of vocables or 
spoken words. Human cries are probably the elements from 
which words are derived, and words have been evolved therefrom 
by the gradual differentiation of specialized sounds as the appara- 
tus of speech has been developed. 

That words may serve the purpose for which they are designed 
in expressing concepts they must be enunciated by the speaker 
and heard by the person addressed. In making and receiving 
the sounds of speech the persons who are in daily association 
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coéperate, so that the development of speech is a demotic process, 
for words must not only be spoken but heard, and they must be 
informed with thought if they convey thought. In tribal life, 
which is the earliest society, the tribe constitutes the body of 
persons by whom a language is developed. 

We shall hereafter see that in this state an intertribal language 
is evolved which involves other methods of speech not produced 
by the vocal organs. This intertribal language is gesture speech. 
Gesture speech thus seems to be the normal language for inter- 
tribal communication so long as tribes remain distinct. 

In the evolution of social groups one tribe coalesces with 
another. Some tribes develop their numbers to such an extent 
that they fall apart and no longer actively codperate in the devel- 
opment of oral speech. The coalescing of distinct tribes or of 
fragments of distinct tribes is one of the great agencies in the 
evolution of language. Distinct tongues render mutual aid in the 
process. The language originating in this manner is compounded, 
and a wealth of synonyms is produced which readily take on 
specialized meanings highly advantageous, particularly to people 
who extend over a wide area of country in search of food or im- 
pelled by a desire for barter, and especially is it advantageous for 
tribes or portions of tribes that migrate to new habitats. In early 
society migration is a potent agency in the evolution of language. 
New scenes originate new thought, and new thought promotes 
new expression, and the new expressions are most readily learned 
from new tongues. It is thus that the vocables of a language are 
multiplied as synonyms by the coalescing of distinct languages, 
which words ultimately have specialized meanings. 

This process has been continuous among mankind. Small 
tribes have become great tribes, and tribes have become nations, 
and nations have been absorbed by nations until the multitude of 
tongues spoken in savagery have been greatly reduced in number 
and the tongues spoken by the developed nations of civilization 
have become few in number. This is the grand factor in the 
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evolution of language, thoroughly attested by the history of civili- 
zation, while the tribes of savage and barbaric people are found 
with a much greater diversity of tongues. 

New thoughts come with advancing culture. The words by 
which the new concepts are expressed may be new words from 
new languages, but often, and perhaps usually, the new thoughts 
are expressed by the old words. It is a slow process by which the 
new thoughts are expressed by differentiated words derived from 
distinct tongues. When new meanings are desired, some modifi- 
cation of the old words is made. In this manner one word is 
derived from another. Languages integrate by coalescing and 
differentiate words as parts of speech by derivation. 

With advancing thought new concepts arise. For these new 
concepts new words may be coined, or the synonyms of coalescing 
languages may be used; but the usual method is to use an old 
word with a new meaning: this leads to duplicate meanings of 
words. In every language words have many meanings. If the 
words of the English language were multiplied so that one word 
should have but one meaning, and if synonymous words were re- 
duced so that one meaning should be expressed only by one 
word, still the number of words in the language would be multi- 
plied several fold. Duplicate meanings give rise to ambiguities, 
for the speaker may use a word with one meaning and the hearer 
may interpret it with another. There is a mechanical habit 
of using words by which many fallacies are produced in logic. 
That pseudo-science which is known as formal logic is provocative 
of these fallacies, for formal logic is a system of reasoning with 
words rather than with things. When we remember the number 
of distinct meanings with which words are conventionally en- 
dowed, it is not surprising that such fallacies should spring up; but 
it is surprising that they should be used from generation to gene- 
ration and from century to century, so that fallacies of antiquity 


should still survive. 
The rules for deriving one word from another differ in the 
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different languages, but the method of deriving one word from 
another is universal. There isa mnemonic advantage in knowing 
the derivation of aword. Wishing to express ideas, the words are 
more easily recalled for deft expression through the laws of asso- 
ciation, and words which are unfamiliar may be recognized by 
recognizing the elements of which they are compounded. 

In the early history of the European nations the literature of 
Hellas and of Rome played an important part in human culture, 
for the Latin and Greek languages were the repositories of the 
thought to which scholarly men most resorted, and learning itself 
was dependent on these languages ; so that learning was often con- 
sidered as the acquisition of the language rather than as the knowl- 
edge of the thought contained in the literature of the language. 

In the derivation of new terms with the progress of culture, 
resort was had to these classical languages for the new terms 
which were needed, and scholars developed a system of rules 
which were expressed or implied as regulations for the derivation 
of new words. One of these rules was a prohibition upon the 
compounding of words from the elements of two languages; thus 
Greek and Latin elements should not be compounded in one 
word. As many of our words are not immediately derived from 
Greek or from Latin, the same rule was sought to be enforced 
with them all, and the words not compounded with the authority 
of these conventions were considered to be barbarous or un- 
scholarly. Most new words are not produced by scholars, but by 
the common people in everyday speech, and thus a commonplace 
dialect is produced which scholars are ultimately forced to adopt 
in order that they may be popularly understood. Yet there is a 
sentiment, whether well-founded or not, against the coining of 
new terms from other tongues than the Latin and the Greek, and 
against the mixture of different linguistic roots. Sometimes these 
conditions are carried so far that the new term must be made 
according to the methods practiced in the Greek or the Latin at 


some particular time in the history of those languages. 
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Comparing those languages which exhibit the most highly 
differentiated parts of speech with the languages of savagery, we 
are able to. discover the course of evolution in the past, and we 
may with some confidence predict their further evolution and 
even surmise the outcome —that is, the nature of the ideal lan- 
guage to which all languages are tending. The vast integration 
of tongues which has already been accomplished tells of a time 
when there will be but one human language as oral speech, and 
the state which will be reached in the specialization of parts of 
speech may be stated as a surmise in the following way: 

There will be primary and secondary parts of speech. The 
primary parts of speech will be the subject, the verb, and the 
object, which will be distinguished as words. The secondary 
elements will be definers. The definers of the subject will be 
adjectives, which will be words, phrases, or subordinate sentences. 
There will be modals to define the asserters for the purpose of 
distinguishing affirmation and negation and all conditional modes 
of assertion; these modals will be words, phrases, or sentences. 
There will be adverbs to define the objects; these also will be 
words, phrases, and sentences. We may conjecture that to such 
a stage the parts of speech will be differentiated, guided by the 
motive for economy in thought and expression. 


SEMATOLOGY 


Sematology is the science of the signification of oral words and 
sentences. In considering this subject it becomes necessary not 
only to consider the significance of words, but also the develop- 
ment of the significance. ‘Words are signs of ideas,” or, as 


we say, words are signs of concepts. It is fundamental that we 
recognize bodies as such by their properties, and cognize proper- 
ties as good or evil for our purposes as qualities. The nascent 
mind speedily learns by experience that different properties inhere 
in the same body. The mind thus posits or implicates the exis- 
tence of one property when it cognizes another. The bodies of 
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the world are cognized by the use of the five senses, every one of 
which primarily deals with a special property. The senses in 
highly developed man, though fundamentally devoted to a dis- 
tinct property, have become highly vicarious, so that one sense 
seems to cognize all of the properties. The origin of this vicarious 
action of the senses is founded on the concomitancy of properties, 
for in cognizing a property we recognize other properties. Inthe 
developed mind every act of cognition is also an act of recogni- 
tion; it is an act of cognizing one property and of recognizing 
others. This may be stated in another way: When we cognizea 
property we implicate the existence of other properties. All this 
has been set forth in another volume, but it requires restating 
here that we may properly understand how the meanings of words 
are produced. 

The first words were calls, then came demonstratives, then 
adjectives of quality followed. Things were called by such names 
as “the sweet”, “the bitter”, “the high’, “the low”, “the 


” 


fierce”, “the gentle”—so the qualities were parceled out to 
things as their names. Researches in the etymology of the lower 
languages to discover the roots of words seem to lead to this con- 
clusion. Not only were bodies named by their qualities, but 
properties also were named by their qualities. As gradually the 
qualities of things were discovered, quality names were differen- 
tiated; then property names were differentiated, and then the 
names of bodies themselves were differentiated. In savagery 
every property is known asa quality and is called by a quality 
name. Even the sunset is read as a beautiful color in the hue of 
rejoicing instead of as a hue in the rate of vibration revealed in 
the spectrum of light. Properties are known as qualities in sav- 
agery. As various properties are found in the same body, the 
names by which they are called may stand for the body itself. 
Thus every body may have a variety of names depending on its 
properties conceived as qualities. The discovery of this charac- 
teristic is the first contribution made to the science of language 
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through the study c‘ ethnic or tribal languages. Max Miller, 
with characteristic deftness and scholarship, was, so far as I know, 
the first to clearly propound this doctrine. He seems to have 
derived it from a study of the appellations of the deities. Surely 
it was Max Miiller who caused it to be accepted as a law of phi- 
lological science. The same deity could be invoked by many 
names, and could be praised in varied speech; and when another 
god is addressed, many of the same terms can be employed. The 
substrate of this custom is found in the concomitancy of qualities 
and properties. Every god in savagery is the wisest and the best 
betimes, and every god has superlative attributes. The evolution 
of the meanings of words must first be considered as a develop- 
ment in knowledge by the discovery of new qualities, and new 
properties must be considered as qualities due to their con- 
comitancy. 

In primitive society the discovery of new bodies is ever in 
progress by a law of mind. As they are discovered they are affili- 
ated to those already known and described in terms of the known. 
When experience finds it desirable to discriminate, the terms of 
expression are gradually differentiated, and thus new methods of 
speech arise. In savage society the tendency is to produce a 
holophrasm by modifying the old. As a linguistic phenomenon, 
classification is thus an agency for the development of speech. 
By classification the same body may have different names. Thus, 
while the same body may have different names by reason of its 
different properties, it may also have different names by reason 
of the different classes to which it belongs in the hierarchy of 
classes. In this manner names are greatly multiplied. Again, 
by evolving culture, things previously utilized come to be used 
and are given names which also signify their uses, so that names 
are multiplied by utilization. Meanings undergo corresponding 
evolution; the impulse for different meanings becomes the im- 


pulse for different names. This is general; the purpose gives rise 


to the expression. 
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The confusion which arises from the failure to distinguish 
consciousness from cognition, or the workings of the mind due to 
the organization of the nervous system from the substrate of mind 
as exhibited in all bodies even without organization, led to the 
theory of ghosts. This theory, which has also been called ani- 
mism, induced savage men to personify all bodies. The personi- 
fication in savagery was developed into similitude which is fully 
evolved in barbarism. In this stage of society a multitude of 
similitudes are found which in a later stage give rise to allegory, 
a variety of which is parable, and finally allegory is developed into 
trope. The meanings of words are multiplied by this agency, for 
the same word may have different tropic meanings, or, as it is 
often expressed, words may have figurate meanings. The giving 
of words figurate meanings is founded on the concomitancy of 
properties, and is developed in a multitude of ways all through 
the course of culture until it appears in the highly developed lan- 
guage as trope. 

Here we may pause to note the fallacies of reasoning which 
are developed by the figurate meaning of words—fallacies so 
subtle that, although discovered by the ancient philosophers, 
who failed not to give their warning, they have yet been the 
bane of logic exemplified in all metaphysical literature. Form is 
the Anglo-Saxon term by which internal structure is designated, 
but as the internal structure gives rise to the external shape, both 
structure and shape are expressed by the term form. A spoken 
word is a succession of sounds. By a figure of speech we speak 
of the spoken word as a form, meaning thereby a succession which 
is an element of time, not of space. This usage is convenient, but 
it must be carefully distinguished when we reason, for the confu- 
sion which arises when a time succession is confounded with a 
spacial series is such a fallacy in science as to be disastrous. In 
psychology contiguity in time and contiguity in space are often 
confounded as one principle, especially in discussing the laws of 
memory. 
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The term form is sometimes used with a figurative meaning in 
other ways, as when we say “the form of an argument,” meaning 
thereby the constitutzon of an argument, or the order in which the 
averments occur. In this sense every argument has a form; but 
it is not the form of space —it is the form of succession or time. 
When the argument is committed to writing, the letters may have 
forms as the sounds have succession; but the letters not only 
have forms, they also have successions. In the same manner writ- 
ten sentences have forms as well as successions. In this fact there 
is another source of obscuration in the use of the term form. 
Rightly understood it is proper, but if neglected it is a source of 
fallacy. In philosophy it is better to use the term form only to 
express structure and shape as they are found in space. 

The story of the confusion of meanings in the use of the term 
form is yet but imperfectly told, for there are many derivatives 
of the word, as formation and formative. We may use the verb 


to form in any of the senses of “to make”, “to produce”, or “to 
generate.” Sometimes we may be considering only the spacial 
form, but when we are considering some other topic the word is 
used in a sense which may give rise to confusion. I may combine 
oxygen and hydrogen and produce water, and I may say that oxy- 
gen and hydrogen form water, when I mean that they produce 
water, or that the combination of the two substances results in 
water. The use of the term in this manner serves a convenience 
and rarely leads to misapprehension ; but when in science we use 
the term form out of its spacial significance, philosophy is apt to 
degenerate into metaphysic. 

We might go on to set forth the use of form and its derivatives 
in other senses than that of spacial form, and still the subject 
would not be exhausted — not even in a great tome. Words in 
English derived from languages other than the Anglo-Saxon are 
subject to the same confusion of meaning. Morphology is the 
science of form, and yet the term is used as the name of a journal 


which deals mainly with the genesis and evolution of plants and 
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animals of which the forms of plants and animals constitute but a 
comparatively insignificant part, for the journal is devoted mainly 
to the genesis of function. Metamorphosis is used not only to 
signify change of form, but also the change of all other properties. 

This habit of using words with figurative meanings leads to 
bad reasoning. Spencer, in the first volume of Zhe Principles of 
Ethics, presents a masterly chapter on the relativity of pains,and 
pleasures. Here, in the use of the term adsolute, he distinguishes 
it from the relative by properly implying that what is relative 
must also be absolute. The same act is absolute as an act, though 
relative in its consequences. 

Subsequently in his work Spencer sometimes uses absolute in 
another sense. Thus he speaks of “absolute ethics’’, meaning 
thereby conduct perfectly or superlatively ethical, and he uses the 
term “relatively ethical” to mean imperfectly ethical. No harm 
would be done by the use of the words in this manner did he not 
use a doctrine which he had previously developed about the ab- 
solute and the relative in ethics, as if he had demonstrated the 
same doctrine about the perfect and the imperfect in ethics; 
hence his consideration of perfect and imperfect ethics is vitiated. 

Please permit the expression of an opinion about the origin of 
a fundamental fallacy in Spencer’s Principles of Ethics: He fails 
to discover the true nature of ethics and its origin in religion, 
primarily by the failure to discriminate between perfect and im- 
perfect on the one hand, and absolute and relative on the other; 
hence he confounds ethics with justice. The principles of justice 
are evolved under the sanctions of legal punishment, while the 
principles of ethics are evolved under the sanctions of conscience. 
Of course a discrimination of words must follow upon the dis- 
crimination of meanings, but the habit of using words with dif- 
ferent meanings is apt to prevent the proper evolution of concepts. 

Knowledge increases by the discovery of new bodies, new 
properties, and qualities. As new concepts are added in this 
manner, new methods of expression must be coined. The first 
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method is by asserting the existence of the new thing; after a 
time the new thing is given a name. It is the habit of modern 
science to give this new name at the time of the discovery, but in 
work-a-day life this is not common, and a name must be developed 
by experience. 

We have next to describe a method of developing the mean- 
ings,of words which has not only been universal but also has 
been very efficient. This method has been called a “ disease 


of language’’. When a fog settles over the coast, it may 
sometimes be seen as a cloud of moving vapor; at other 
times to descend as fine drops of rain, when it is described as a 
‘“‘long-stemmed ” mist by seafaring folk. In the same manner I 
have heard the shower which is composed of very large drops 
of rain to be described as a “long-stemmed” storm. Let this 
method of expression become habitual to a people, and the term 
long-stemmed will become an adjective descriptive of storms. 
Then the different words will coalesce and drop some of their 
sounds, and there will be an adjective descriptive of storms as 
“long-stemmed”’. Again,a storm of rain may be called a “long- 
stem”, and the connotive meaning may be lost and the denotive 
meaning remain in common comprehension. I have known 
sailors to speak of a storm as a “long-stem”’. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the term /ong-stem might be used in this manner: 
As we may say of a man who is characterized by his fits of anger 
that he is a “‘ storm ”, so we might say of such a man that he is a 


“long-stem ”’, until an angry man might habitually be called a 
“long-stem”. The “ disease of language”, as it has been called, is 
thus the specialization of sentences into words and the use of 
connotive terms as denotive terms. 

Literary men are forever giving new meanings to old words. 
Lang, in the first volume of Myth, Ritual, and Religion, says, “ It 
is ‘a far cry’ from Australia to the West Coast of Africa.” We 
have only to suppose that the term cry becomes a measure of 


distance as the term foot was developed, and that the term be 
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used only in this sense, while other synonyms are used in what is 
now the ordinary sense, and we have a fine illustration of this 
phenomenon. 

What has been called a “‘ disease of language” is the substitu- 
tion of a word to express a new meaning and the atrophy of the 
old meaning. 

The Aryan Problem 

In the study of the languages of the earth we find in a general 
way that the more primitive the culture of the people the fewer 
are the people who speak a common tongue and the greater are the 
number of distinct tongues. By a world-wide review of this sub- 
ject we reach the conclusion that every tribe in the beginnings of 
human speech spoke a distinct language. 

We cannot pause to completely assemble the data on which 
this conclusion is founded, but it seems that a language as an art 
of expression was originally developed by every distinct body 
politic. The persons who habitually associated as a body of 
kindred developed a language for themselves. Thus in thought 
we have to view an ancient condition of languages when every 
tribe had a tongue of its own and hence that the number of lan- 
guages was approximately equal to the number of tribes. Lan- 
guages thus commenced as a babel of tongues. 

If we investigate the modern development of any one of the 
languages of higher civilization we find its elements to be com- 
pounded of many diverse tongues. What we know by historical 
evidence we are compelled to infer as true of all existing lan- 
guages, and in fact no language — not even that of the most sav- 
age tribe—can be intelligently studied without discovering 


evidence of its compound character. 

We must now call attention to the process of evolution of 
languages in which they are integrated—that is, they are forever 
becoming fewer in number. They do not multiply by evolution; 
they integrate. With this process of evolution, languages forever 
differentiate more thoroughly specialized tongues; they also dif- 
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ferentiate more thoroughly specialized parts of speech, and they 
also integrate and differentiate meanings. The process of evolu- 
tion in language, therefore, is the integration of distinct languages 
and the differentiation of more specialized elements. 

Many of the nations of Europe and America speak languages 
which are held to be cognate, and thus most of the more highly 
developed languages of the earth are said to belong to one 
family. These tongues are called Aryan. Linguists have de- 
voted great labor and profound scholarship to the task of dis- 
covering a primitive Aryan speech on the theory that this 
supposed ancient common speech has been differentiated into the 
tongues of the Aryan nation, the theory being that of a single 
people inhabiting some limited locality in Europe or Asia. 
Opinions that were held of the degeneration of mankind gave 
rise to the theory, and scholars began the research by assuming 
degeneracy of speech, and by assuming the multiplication of 
tongues with the lapse of time. Research which has been pur- 
sued with so much labor and learning has failed to discover either 
the land or the people, but has forever resulted in the discovery 
of more and more diverse elements in the speech of the Aryan 
nation until few scientific linguists remain to speak of the separa- 
tion of the Aryan tongues. 

The course of history has been continuous in the integration 
of languages, and no language can be found at the present time 
that is not a compound. In this compounding of languages 
many tongues of today have common elements, and the higher 
the language the more diverse are the elements that have been 
incorporated. Yet men will still seek to solve the Aryan 
problem ! 

GESTURE LANGUAGE 

Gesture language, like oral language, has its foundation in 
natural expression and emotional language. In the earlier his- 
tory of speech it was ancillary thereto, and yet as language it 
remained more rudimentary and hence it retained more of the 
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characteristics of natural expression. As tribes developed speech 
independently, every one for itself, gesture language, which still 
retained many of the characteristics of natural language, became 
a means of communication between tribes having diverse tongues. 
The gestures themselves, though remaining largely natural, 
gradually became somewhat developed conventionally. Not- 
withstanding these artificial elements, gesture language in all his- 
tory has been characterized by great crudity, and it largely 
resembles emotional language because both of them are akin to 
natural language. The gesture language which is found in 
tribal society was replaced by written language, as we shall here. 
after show ; but new gesture languages have from time to time 
been devised for use by those unfortunate people who have been 
born deaf or who have by disease been rendered deaf. Therefore 
the nature of gesture speech is learned from the study of two 
distinct examples—the languages of intertribal society on one 
hand, and the modern languages of deaf-mutes. 

While intertribal languages are founded on natural expression, 
and while some of the deaf-mute languages also are founded 
on natural expression, others of the latter have a more highly 
artificial or conventional structure. When the sounds of spoken 
words are represented by manua! signs, or the letters of the 
alphabet are represented by finger-wrought signs, then gesture 
language itself consists of signs for signs and the vocal signs 
themselves standing for concepts. This form of gesture speech 
is therefore very highly conventional. 

It is not consonant with our present purpose to further 


enlarge on this topic; it is necessary only for us to mention 
gesture language as one of the pentalogic series that the complete 
series may be exhibited. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGES 


Modern written languages differ from speech in that sounds 
are represented by letters. Letters, therefore, are signs for 
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signs. When we study the history of the origin and growth of 
written language we find that it does not always use the method 
of representing sounds by written characters. In the Chinese, 
for example, the written characters have no reference to sounds 
as sounds are analyzed in phonics. Thus the Chinese have no 
alphabet. When we come to investigate the origin of alphabets 
we are led into a vast field of research in which we find that 
alphabets have a long history as picture-writings anterior to their 
development into alphabets. In tribal society all written lan- 
guage is picture-writing, used mainly for religious purposes. The 
pristine picture-writing was a means of communication with the 
gods and a method of record necessary for the proper observance 
of religious ceremonies, and especially of the time when such 
ceremonies should be performed. Thus the chief picture- 
writings of tribal society are calendric. 

In the lower stages of society, when spiritual properties are 
held to live a distinct existence from the other properties of 
bodies, so that animism universally prevails, then ghosts are in- 
voked for the purpose of gaining their assistance in the affairs of 
human life. The oldest differentiated calling in society is that of 
the shaman — a man who is supposed to have skill in communi- 
cating with ghosts. He who makes a profession of ability to 
communicate with ghosts is called in various languages by vari- 
ous terms that we now translate as shaman—a term derived 
from the early study of the Africans along the Guinea coast. 
The shaman is thus a man who claims to hold linguistic inter- 
course with ghosts. The shamanistic profession is practiced 
in every tribe, and it is through invention by shamans that 
picture-writing was devised, and it is further through their inven- 
tion that picture-writing was developed into alphabetic writing. 

It will be equally interesting and instructive to contemplate 


the origin of picture-writing. It is common in savage society to 
hold periodical festivals with fasting, feasting, music, dancing, 
dramatic performances, and athletic sports on the occasion of 
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making invocation for abundant harvests. There are many other 
occasions for like festivities with all their accompaniments. One 
example will suffice to set forth the nature of the picture-writing 
displayed on these occasions, and we will select for this purpose 
a calendric festival of rejoicing after the harvest-home which is 
also a prayer for future good harvests. 

The festival to which I am now to refer was continued through 
several days. At one time the shaman and the members of the 
shamanistic society over which he presided were gathered in a 
kiva or underground assembly-hall where midnight prayers were 
made for abundant crops. On this occasion the customary altar 
was arranged with the paraphernalia of worship. Among other 
things were wooden tablets on which were painted the conven- 
tional picture-writings for clouds and lightning, below which were 
the conventional signs for raindrops, and below the raindrops 
the conventional signs for growing corn. 

In order more fully to understand these picture-writings we 
will mention some of the other objects placed on thealtar. There 
were wooden birds painted and placed on perches; there was a 
ewer of water about which ears of corn were placed; there was a 
case of jewels—crystals of quartz, fragments of turquois, frag- 
ments of carnelian and small garnets ;—then there was a bowl of 
honey upon the holy altar. When the shaman prayed he asked 
that the next harvest might be abundant like the last ; he prayed 
that they might have corn of many colors like the corn upon the 
altar; he prayed that the corn might be ripened so as to be hard 
like the jewels upon the altar; he prayed that the corn might be 
sweet like the honey upon the altar; he prayed that the corn 
might be abundant for men and birds, and that the birds might 
be glad, for the gods love the birds represented upon the altar as 
he loved men. Then he prayed that clouds would form like the 
clouds represented upon the altar, and that the clouds would 
flash lightning like the lightning on the altar, and that the clouds 
would rain showers like the showers represented on the altar, and 
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that the showers would fall upon the growing corn like the corn 
upon the altar—so that men and birds and all living things would 
rejoice. 

In savagery and in all barbarism such festivals are very com- 
mon, and much of the time is occupied in worship. In savagery 
worship is terpsichorean, and in barbarism it is terpsichorean and 
sacrificial, and in both stages of society all amusements are re- 
ligious. So in tribal society all time devoted to amusement is 
religious. These ceremonial festivals are held in regular order 
through the seasons from year to year. For this purpose a 
calendar is devised in weeks and months, when the days of the 
year are numbered in a hierarchy of weeks and months. The 
number of weeks in a month and the number of months in a 
year vary greatly. The months and years are counted off and 
the seasons are indicated by the appearance of stars as signs of 
the zodiac. Now, these numbers, together with the signs of the 
zodiac, are arranged in calendars, and the principal events of each 
festival are recorded under the calendric signs or picture-writings. 
Great ingenuity is needed to symbolize the principal events of 
the festival. The season of the festival and the events of the 
festival are all recorded in picture-writings until the shaman be- 
comes deft in picture language. The records which have been 
discovered among tribal men are usually called codices. They 
are recorded on various things, such as papyrus, fiber of the 
maguey plant, birch-bark, and the skins of animals; especially 
are calendars painted on the walls of temples. 

These records made from time to time through century after 
century become very highly developed. When a concept is given 
a sign it becomes more and more conventionalized until its 


character as a picture is lost. In this stage a curious phenomenon 
is observed. An ideoglyph is read as a word instead of as a 
pictorial event. This is the stage in which Chinese writing is to 
be seen at present. Now, when a glyph is read as a word, the 
interesting phenomenon of which we have spoken is this: Words 
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have different meanings, the same word may express different 
concepts, and the glyph may be read by speaking the word and 
attaching to it any meaning which the spoken word represents. 
In this early society words are mysterious things supposed to be 
properties or qualities of things, rather than signs of things. 
When such glyphs become signs of spoken words they are signs 
of sounds. They become signs of word-sounds, then signs of 
syllabic sounds, and ultimately signs of alphabetic sounds; and 
thus picture-writing is developed into alphabetic writing. 

In the higher civilization written language is founded on 
alphabets as spoken language is founded on sounds; but primi- 
tive written languages are not graphic signs designed to represent 
sounds. The languages thus produced in primitive time have 
distinct words as ideographs; they also have a distinct grammar 
for the arrangement of these glyphic words unlike that of highly 
developed written language. Etymologies also take a different 
course; thus, in the Chinese, the etymology of glyph words is 
highly complex and is upon a distinct and peculiar plan. The 
sematology of the language represents the culture of the people 
who employ such a written language. On the other hand, in fully 
developed written language alphabets represent sounds, while 
letters are arranged in words and the words in sentences. The 
etymologies of the written words correspond to the etymologies 
of the spoken words, while the sematologies of the written words 
also correspond to the sematologies of the spoken words. 


LOGISTIC LANGUAGE 


The fifth language of the series now requires characterization. 
In the earliest and best developed condition it is found as the 
language of enumeration. Here numbers are represented by 
graphic characters which have been called digits, because origin- 
ally the fingers of the two hands were used as an abacus for 


counting, and the written numbers represented the fingers — the 


nine vertical strokes for nine fingers and a cross stroke for the 
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tenth. Ultimately the ten strokes were developed into ten figures 
which are still called digits ; the tenth digit is called a cipher, and 
in order that it may be significant it must be read as ten times 
some other digit ; thus one with the zero is read as ten, two with 
the zero is read as twenty, etc. A hundred is represented with 
a one and two ciphers, two hundred by a two and two ciphers. 
Hence units of different orders are recognized. A constant ratio 
exists between one order and its next higher, which is ten, because 
the original abacus for counting was the ten fingers. As this 
linguistic system had its beginning in a number system, we call it 
logistic speech. There have been developed many tables of meas- 
ures for quantities of various kinds; thus there are the long- 
measure table, the square-measure table, the cubic-measure table, 
the dry-measure table, the liquid-measure table, various weight- 
measure tables, various time-measure tables, etc. These are all 
examples of logistic speech, which were developed out of ideo- 
graphic writing into a language of more universal application. 

The highest development of this language which yet exists is 
found in the science of mathematics, which has a plus sign, a 
minus sign, a multiplication sign, a division sign, an equality sign, 
a root sign, and many others ;—we will not go on to enumerate 
them because they are many and so well known that the few will 
suggest them all. The science of astronomy has also developed 
an elaborate logistic language, the science of chemistry another, 
and the science of geography, the science of geology, the science 
of botany, and the science of zodlogy have all developed some- 
thing of a logistic language. A logistic language is also devel- 
oped in many of the arts; especially is music thus written. 

The essential characteristic of logistic language is that its 
sematology is universal, so that the meaning of any character de- 
pends on the meaning assigned to it by the user —it is the spe- 
cial language of reasoning and avoids all ambiguities of other 
languages due to the multifarious meanings of single words. 


There is no source of error in reasoning which compares with the 
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fallacies of diverse meanings, but science constructs for itself a 
special language which obviates this evil. 

The grammar of this language is yet unwritten, for the lan- 
guage has scarcely been developed to a sufficient extent for the 
purpose. It may be that when logic is wholly emancipated from 
metaphysic, logicians will devise a grammar of logistic language. 
Perhaps they will then call it the grammar of logic, and what 
I have called logistic language will be called logic. All that 
is valuable in the so-called logic will remain as component ele- 
ments of a grammar—a grammar of the science of reasoning with 
language. Logic is the science of reasoning with language, and 
logistic language is the language of reasoning. 

We have thus seen the nature of emotional language, oral 
language, gesture language, written language, and logistic lan- 
guage. The five fundamental sciences of Philology are thus 
briefly characterized, and the nature of Philology itself is set 
forth in its pentalogic elements, which I deem to be inclusive of 


all and severally exclusive of each other. 


A TWO-FACED NAVAHO BLANKET 


By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


As the American Indians are generally believed to be neither 
imitative nor inventive, it is well to consider a remarkable instance 
of their aptness in learning, and, added thereto, an example of 
their inventive advancement. 

The whole art of weaving among the Navahoes is worthy of 
close study for many reasons, but not least for a psychological 
reason. We have fair evidence from the early Spanish explorers 
that they knew nothing of loom-weaving three hundred years ago. 
The Navaho traditions (and the evidence of these is not without 
value) corroborate such statements. They tell us many times 
that the early Athapascan intruders in New Mexico and Arizona 
dressed themselves in rude mats or garments made of juniper 
bark, which must have been woven by the fingers without me- 
chanical appliances. But we have also the evidence of travelers 
of a still earlier date that the sedentary Indians who were neigh- 
bors of the Navahoes used the loom and wove fabrics of cotton 
and other materials. We have archeological evidence that the 
Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers wove, with the assistance of a mechan- 
ism, webs of cotton, yucca-fiber, feathers, and hair, and that they 
knitted with wooden needles leggings of human hair; for this 
purpose, it is thought, they saved their combings. 

Three hundred years ago, then, the Navahoes knew nothing 
of the loom; but in the meantime they have become a race of ex- 
pert loom-weavers, and they have accomplished this without co- 
ercion or any such formal methods of instruction as we employ; 
they have “ picked it up.” True they have had their instructors 


near at hand —the sedentary Indians with whom they have 
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traded and intermarried,— but other wild tribes of the southwest 
had the same opportunities to learn and never profited by them. 
All had an equal chance to steal sheep from the Mexicans; but 
all did not become shepherds. The weaving of wool was, of 
course, unknown in America before the Spaniards introduced 
sheep in the sixteenth century; but the Indians were not obliged 
to change their old looms when the new staple was introduced. 

Within the time to which I allude, not only have the Nava- 
hoes learned from their neighbors, the sedentary Indians, the art 
of weaving, but they have come to excel their teachers. Although 
blankets are woven in Zufii today, if an inhabitant of that pueblo 
desires a specially fine serape, he purchases it from a Navaho. 

While living in New Mexico during the years 1880-84, in 
daily contact with members of the Navaho tribe, I made a care- 
ful study of the Navaho art of weaving and wrote a treatise on the 
subject which appeared in the 7hzrd Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1885). In that article I described all 
the important forms of Navaho blankets I had ever seen; but I 
had not seen a two-faced blanket, and, up to the date of writing, 
had not even heard of it; there is, therefore, no allusion to it in 
my treatise. I was absent from New Mexico, except during two 
short visits, for six years. Sometime after I returned to it, in 
1890, for another sojourn of four years, I saw, for the first time, 
one of those two-faced blankets. Thus I may safely say that 
some time after I left New Mexico in 1884 the process of making 
this blanket was invented by a Navaho Indian, and probably, 
though not necessarily, by a Navaho woman. 

During my second sojourn in New Mexico I tried to find a 
woman who wove this peculiar blanket in order that I might in- 
duce her by liberal pecuniary promises, as I had done on previous 
occasions with other weavers of special fabrics, to come to my 


residence and work under my observation ; but I never succeeded. 
I was told that the blankets were made in a distant part of the 
Navaho country ; my informants knew not where. If there were 
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more than one maker, I never learned: but from what I know of 
the Navahoes I think it probable that the inventor has made no 
secret of the process and that now, at least, there are many 
weavers of the two-faced blanket. 

Someone may question if this art did not exist during my 
first sojourn in the Navaho country previous to 1884, and if I 
might not have failed to observe it. This is by no means proba- 
ble. Everyone in the Navaho country then believed that the 
distinguishing feature of the Indian blanket was that, no matter 
how richly figured, its two surfaces were always exactly alike in all 
respects. Mr Thomas V. Keam, of Keam’s Cafion, Arizona, is 
the Indian trader who has been longest established among the 
Navahoes, and is their most popular trader; he has dealt and 
dwelt with them, I think, for about thirty years, and he is an edu- 
cated, intelligent, and observant man. Had such blankets been 
even occasionally seen among these Indians prior to 1884, some 
of them would have been brought to him to trade and he would 
not have failed to observe their unusual appearance. In 1896 I 
wrote requesting Mr Keam to get for me a two-faced blanket 
from his part of the country and asking him what he knew of the 
origin of the new blanket. In his reply, dated January 27, 1897, 
he says : 


As you suppose, it is only about three years since I first saw this 
work, and to date there are only a few who understand this weaving. 
The diamond or diagonal twill is undoubtedly copied by them from the 
Moki, but the double or reversible weaving I believe to be of their 
own [Navaho] invention, as I know of no other tribe that does such 
weaving. 


Thus we see that it was not until about the year 1893 that 
the oldest trader in the Navaho land saw a two-faced blanket. 

As I have said, the Navaho loom is a machine, and a rather 
elaborate machine too. The step from a tool to a machine 
marks a wide advance in human evolution. I have described 


accurately, in the paper already quoted, the mechanism of the 
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Navaho loom (as it existed in the last decade, at least,) and have 
analyzed its component elements, which are essentially those of 
our own household loom. There is no doubt that the ordinary 
Navaho loom is an aboriginal invention which has not been modi- 
fied since pre-Columbian days. In the weaving of belts, hair- 
bands, and garters the Zufii women employ a harness or heald 
which seems to be derived from the Old World; but the Navaho 
heald is a rude, aboriginal device. 

I cannot say what particular modification has been made in 
the loom (or perhaps I would better say in the application or 
management of the loom) to produce the new style of web, but it 
would greatly interest me to know. I trust that some of the 
many scientific explorers who have recently taken to visiting the 
Navaho land may find time to determine this and to describe 
it in technical terms. If the step from a tool to a machine is 
long, so is the step from one form or application of a machine to 
another which can produce such unusual results as we see in the 
specimen here illustrated (plate xxv). 

. Another thing worthy of note in this blanket is that we have 
here a diagonal cloth. There is considerable difference between 
the Navaho loom which produces this web and the machine which 
produces a plain surface. The difference is shown inthe essay to 
which I have referred. As one might suppose, the loom that 
produces the twilled or diagonal surface is the more elaborate, 
and its manipulation requires the greater skill and care. This 
specimen shows that it is the more elaborate loom which the 
inventor has seen fit to modify for the new form. 

But the specimen illustrated is not only a blanket partly 
woven; it is a loom, and a nearly complete loom, lacking only 
two movable parts (reed-fork and batten) which are common to 
all looms. Where is the secret, then? Why may not I, by 
merely examining the loom, tell how the change is made? I 
answer that I cannot do so without seeing the mechanism in 


operation. I might invent a plausible explanation and deliver 
AM. ANTH. N. S., 
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it with an air of certainty which would impress you as the truth 
and yet be far astray. I should have to see the weaver at work 
and even then might find it difficult to analyze the process, 
This I know from experience. There are writers who can re- 
construct looms and processes by merely examining the webs or 
the impressions left by these webs on plastic clay; but unfor- 
tunately this is beyond my ability. 

I know of no fabric made by civilized man that is quite like 
this. I have asked experts in the dry-goods line if they knew of 
any and have been told that they did not. The modern golf-cloth, 
which is perfectly plain on one side and figured on the other, is 
somewhat similar in character, but not quite. I have no doubt 
that, were such an end desired, the American inventor would have 
little difficulty in producing a loom that would weave a two-faced 
fabric; but so far he has not done so. I merely mention these 
facts to show that the Navaho inventor has received no sug- 
gestion from either a European fabric or a civilized artisan. 

There are baskets made by certain Indians of the Pacific 
coast in which the figures woven on the outside are quite differ- 
ent from those woven directly behind them on theinside. They 
are two-faced fabrics, but the work is done altogether by hand 
and so offers little comparison with the Navaho blanket-work 
which is done by machinery. I have never seen any of these 
two-faced baskets among the Navahoes, and am certain they do 
not know how to make them; but I cannot deny that they may 
have seen them and have obtained at least an art suggestion from 


them. 


PHILIPPINE GAMES 


By STEWART CULIN 


The games described in the following account are entirely 
those in which implements are employed, the paper being based 
on information furnished by Mr Alexander R. Webb, United 
States Consul at Manila (1892), in connection with a collection of 
ethnological objects which he made for the United States National 
Museum. The objects appear to have been obtained in Manila. 
From their names and descriptions it is possible to classify them 
approximately with reference to their origin as Spanish, Chinese, 
Malay, and Hindu. 

1. Pungitan (cat. No. 165421, U. S. National Museum).—A 
game of shooting with a shell at a small shell placed in a ring; it 
is usually played on the ground. 

In the rural districts and moun- a, 


tains the ring is drawn upon 

the floor of the native house, 

and sometimes upon a_ board 

made for the purpose. The 
ring is about two feet in diam- \ 
eter, and has a small circle, 
about an inch in diameter, he 
drawn in the center (figure 63). “its 


Each player has a small white tric. 6;—The pungitan game. (Diameter of 
shell which he twirls in the air Sereinem cae 
between his thumb and forefinger to determine who shall shoot first. 
If one falls mouth up and the other mouth down, the holder of the 
former takes the first play. If both fall alike, they are twirled again. 
The first player places his shell on the line of the large circle at 
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any point, and, with a quick, dexterous flip of the thumb and 
forefinger, shoots it at the small shell placed in the inner ring. 
If he succeeds in knocking it out of the large circle, he wins 
whatever has been staked ; if he fails, the small shell is replaced 
and the opponent shoots. The bets are usually from one to five 
coppers, or fish, fruit, cigarettes, or similar common articles. 

2. Tablita (cat. No. 154197, U. S. N. M.).— A diagram of 
twenty-six squares (figure 64) is drawn on the ground, or a paste- 
board or wooden board is some- 


times used. A string or strip 


of bamboo or rattan is stretched 
about three feet above, over 


the middle of the diagram ; two 
players seat themselves on the 


ground, and each one throws a 


copper disk as high as or over 
the string. If the disk falls on 
Fic. 64—Diagram of board for taécita. a line, the player loses; but if 


it falls within a square he wins. 
If the disk of each player falls within a square, the one farther 
from the line wins. The players bet usually from three to five 
coppers, and the winner takes the pool. TZadéita is played in all 
parts of the country, but is seldom seen in the market-places. 

3. Cara-cruz, “ Face-cross” (cat. No. 154196, U. S. N. M.).— 
This is a game of heads-and-tails. The dealer has a cardboard, 
with a division line through the center, marked on one side 
“Cara” and on the other “Cruz” (figure 65). The player places 
his bet of one or more coppers on either side of the square, and 
the dealer throws two coppers from a piece of leather into the 
air, so that they will fall and rebound from a small clay disk about 
two and a half inches in diameter and an inch in thickness. If 
either copper remains on the disk it is called a false play. If the 
play is fair and the two coppers fall with face or cross up, the 
player who has bet on the corresponding square wins double his 
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bet. If they fall one face and one cross up, the dealer takes all 
the money on the board. The game is in favor among boys and 


Fic. 65—Implements for cara-cruz. (Length of board 124 inches.) 


women. It receives its name from the devices on the obverse 
and reverse of Spanish coins. 
4. Birachapa (cat. No. 165423, U.S. N. M.).— This is another 


Fic. 66—Implements for 47rachafa. (Length of board 14% inches.) 


game of heads-and-tails: The dealer twirls or spins a coin with 
his thumb and forefinger, and, while it is spinning, claps a cocoanut- 
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shell over it. The players bet as many coppers as they please on 
the head or the tail, laying them upon a wooden tablet with the 
figure of the head of a coin on the right side and the device 
representing the tail on the left (figure 66). The dealer pays 
copper for copper. The coin spun is a cuarto, and is worth five- 
eighths of a cent. The common copper coin is dos (two) cuartos. 
The cuarto is rarely used in trade, the dos cuartos being the lowest 
current coin. 

5. Prinola (cat. No. 154193, U. S. N. M.).—This game is 
played with a hexagonal top die, with a wooden pin, marked with 
incised circles from one to six, which are arranged with one op- 


posite two, three opposite six, and four opposite five. This top 


Fic. 67—Implements for 


is spun in a saucer (figure 67). The stakes are laid on a card with 
six divisions, marked with disks of red paper from one to six. 
Mr Webb states that prino/a is a popular game in the market- 
places and is particularly favored by native women. Bets are 
placed on the spots on the card; the top is spun rapidly in the 
saucer, and the winners are paid double the amount of their bets. 
The chances are largely in favor of the dealer. 

A game identical with przno/a is played in southern China with 
a teetotum (ch’é mé), the stakes being laid in the same manner 
upon a numbered diagram. In Indiaa similar six-sided teetotum 


(chukree) is used, and the stakes are laid upon a board with six 
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partitions. As before remarked by the present writer’ the name 
prinola is evidently the Portuguese fzrénola, but the game itself 
is doubtless of East Indian or Chinese origin. 

6. Puti-pula-itim (cat. No. 154192, U.S. N. M.).—A dice game 
played with two cubical wooden dice, each marked with a single 
dot on each face, two red, two black, and two white, those of the 
same color opposite. The players lay their stakes on a cardboard 
with three divisions—one with a blue spot, one with a red spot, 


Fic. 68—Implements for puti-puda-itim, (Length of board 12% inches.) 


and the third blank (figure 68),—putting one or two coppers on 
whichever they select. The dealer then throws the two dice from 
a small bamboo box upon a disk of baked clay about two and 
a half inches in diameter, the same as that employed in cara- 
cruz (No. 3). This disk is used to give the dice greater rolling 
tendency, and the throw does not count if one of them remains 
on it— both must roll off to make the play effective. If one die 
turns up the color played on, the player receives two coppers for 
each copper bet. If both dice turn up the color bet on, he re- 
ceives four coppers. 

This is a popular gambling game among the natives living in 
the towns and villages, and groups of both sexes, many of whom 


‘Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes, Report U. S. N. M. for 1893; 
Washington, 1895, p. 496. 
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are professional beggars, may be seen in the market-places, at any 
hour of the day, betting away their scanty alms. 

7. Tapatan (cat. No. 154190, U. S. N. M.).—This game is 
played by two persons on a square diagram, divided into eight 
equal parts. Each player has three men, consisting of pebbles, 
or of pieces of bark or wood. The dark plays first by plac- 
ing one of his pebbles in the center of the diagram where the 
lines intersect, or where one of the cross-lines touches the line of 
the square. The object of the game is to get three pebbles of 
the same color on a line in any direction. When all the pebbles 
are on the board, each player moves in turn. Diagrams for this 
game are frequently seen marked on the floors and doorsteps of 
native houses. The board col- 
lected by Mr Webb (shown in 
the accompanying figure 69) con- 


sists of a tablet of hardwood, 10} 


inches square, and is accompanied 
Fic. 69—Board for ‘apatan. (x0¥ inches square.) with six round pieces of wood, 
three white and three dark. Many families, says the collector, 
have boards and pieces like them; he also states that ¢apatan is 
played by the natives at all times and places when they have 
money with which to gamble. The game has the advantage of 
requiring no paraphernalia that cannot be picked up on the road- 
side. In southern China an identical game is played under the 
name of duk tsut kt, “ six man chess.” 

8. Dama, Draughts (cat. No. 154194, U. S. N. M.).—The 
board consists of a small wooden table, 10} by I1 inches square, 
inscribed with a diagram as shown in figure 70. Mr Webb states 
that the board is not necessary, the diagram being drawn upon 
the ground, a table, or the doorstep or floor of a house. The 
pieces, or men, twenty-four in number, twelve on a side, which 
are placed at the intersection of the lines as shown, consist of 
small sections of bamboo, half being colored red on both sides to 
distinguish them. The usual pieces are stones or colored tiles. 
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The moves are the same as in ordinary draughts, except that a 
king has the power of passing over any number of squares in 
a straight line, taking all the men in its way. It cannot cross a 


Fic. 7o—Table for dama or draughts. (Size 10% by 11 inches.) 


square, however, nor can it return on another line until after the 
opponent has made another move. The game agrees in the king’s 
move with the game of Polish draughts, and also with the game 
of draughts played in the Hawaiian islands under the name of 
moo.’ 

g. Capona (cat. No. 154191, U.S. N. M.).—This game consists 
of counting off small shells in fours and betting on the re- 
mainder. The implements of the game consist of about seventy- 
five shells (Umbonium vestiarium Linn.), a small china teacup, 
a piece of wood or a stick of cardboard marked with the 
numbers I, 2, 3, 4, and a curved slip of bamboo, twelve inches in 
length (figure 71). The native marks the numbers on the ground 
by the wayside, and with his cup of shells by his side and his 


1See Hawaiian Games, American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 1, p. 244. 
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bamboo hook in his hand awaits his customers. The player lays 
his coppers on one of the four numbers, and the dealer, or banker, 
empties the shells upon the ground, covers them with the cup, 
and divides them into two unequal piles, allowing the player to 


Fic. 71x—Implements for cafona. (Length of board 10 inches.) 


select either pile. This done, the dealer counts off the pile se- 
lected in groups of fours, using the hooked stick for the purpose 
to avoid the suspicion of a false count. If the remainder agrees 
with the number bet on, Mr Webb says, the player receives the 
amount of his bet, otherwise he loses. Bets are limited gen- 
erally to five coppers—equivalent to about six and a quarter cents 
of our currency. As the odds are three to one against the 
player, he should receive three times the amount of his stake 
when the number bet on remains. 

This game is identical with the Chinese game of fax ?’dn, in 
which Chinese coins or glass buttons are counted off from under 
a specially made brass cup with a straight rod of black wood, or, 
as the writer has seen among the Chinese in the United States, 
with a curved piece of bamboo identical with that used in the 
Philippine game. 

10. Ripa (cat. No. 154198, U.S. N. M.).—A lottery played 
with twenty cards, each having two figures, forty wooden hemi- 
spheres having figures corresponding with the cards, and a bottle- 
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shape bamboo wicker basket (figure 72). The cards in the game 
collected by Mr Webb measure I} by 2 inches, have uniform 
backs with blue-dotted card paper, and are made of Spanish play- 
ing cards cut to size and having white paper pasted over the 
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Fic. 72—Implements for ~7fa. (Height of bottle 8 inches.) 


faces, on these are pasted two small disks of paper, inscribed by 
hand, each with the conventionalized suit-marks of two of the 
Spanish playing cards. The pack from which they were taken is 
the Spanish pack of forty cards in which the eights, nines, and 
tens are suppressed. Each of the wooden hemispheres, three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, has a corresponding disk bear- 
ing the device of one of the forty cards pasted upon its face. 
The cards are sold to the players for one copper (one and a quar- 
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ter American cents). The bottle is shaken and one of the hemi- 
spheres is thrown out upon the ground or table, and is taken up 
by the holder of the card bearing the corresponding figure. The 
player who first receives two hemispheres bearing the figures cor- 
responding with those on his card, takes the pool of twenty cop. 
pers, or less, according to the number of cards sold, paying the 
dealer one copper as his percentage or commission. 

Mr Webb states that so far as he could learn at the time the 
collection was made, the game had been played in the various 
cities of the archipelago for fifty years or more. It is rarely 
played in the rural districts or small cities, but is in favor where 
the better class of natives congregate. There are small thatched 
sheds in every city and town, where it is played nightly —for- 
merly, at least, under license of the government. The game is 
very attractive to cooks and house servants, as it seems to promise 
large gains on a small investment. 

11. Chabtgui* (cat. No. 165422, U.S. N. M.).—This is a sort of 
lottery, played with a wooden tablet with painted numbers from 


Fic. 73—Implements for chadigui. (Length of board 12 inches.) 


I to 12,and acorresponding number of numbered cards (figure 73). 
The dealer takes one of these cards from the pack (after shuffling 


1 See The Game of Chap-ji ki, by G. T. Hare, in Yournal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 31, July, 1898, p. 63. The name is here explained 
meaning ‘‘twelve cards”, chapji being ‘‘twelve”, and the word 4z merely a 


Chinese numerical classifier for the term ‘‘ card”. 
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them well and covering his hands with his hat or handkerchief 
while taking the card) and places it in a small stoppered bamboo 
box. Each player chooses a number on the board on which he 
places a copper. The bets all being made, the dealer opens the 
box and throws the card on the board, and the player who has 
bet on the corresponding number receives ten coppers besides the 
one he has bet. When the board is not full and the number 
thrown out of the box corresponds to one of the uncovered ones, 
the dealer takes all the coppers on the board; but the game is 
seldom played with any uncovered numbers. The cards collected 
by Mr Webbare made of cut Spanish cards, with the faces pasted 
over in the same manner as are those used in rzfa. 

12. Chungcajon, Mancala (cat. No. 165422, U. S. N. M.).— 
Played with a boat-shape board with fourteen holes in two rows 


Fic. 74—Board for chungcajon (mancala). (Length 14 inches.) 


and a large hole at each end (figure 74). Ninety-eight shells 
(of the same variety as those used in the game of cafona) are 
employed, which, at the opening of the game, are evenly dis- 
tributed in the fourteen cavities, seven in each. The two players 
sit on opposite sides of the board; either may begin, as may be 
agreed on. The first player takes the shells from any one of the 
holes in the row nearest to him and drops one in each hole, pass- 
ing to the left, and also in the large hole at the left end, but not 
in the large one at the right, which is the depository of his oppo- 
nent. When he has dropped the seven shells, he takes the shells 
from the cavity in which he dropped the last one. He continues 
in this way until he has dropped his last shell into his end cavity. 
Both players continue alternately until all the shells in the small 


— 
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cavities are exhausted, when the player having the larger num- 
ber of shells in his home is the winner. 

As before described by the writer, this game is widely dis- 
tributed through Asia and Africa where Arab influences have 
penetrated. In Ceylon it is called chanca, and at Johore, Straits 
Settlements, chongkak. The arrangement of the board in both 
cases is the same as in the Philippine game.’ 

13. Billar de barimbao (cat. No. 165420, U.S. N. M.).—Figure 
75 shows a model of a table for a game resembling the European 


Fic. 75—Table for de barimbao. 


game of billiards (d7//ar). Mr Webb states that nearly all the 
pin-pool tables in use are built by natives and Chinese after the 
European pattern, but with wooden instead of stone beds; vege- 
table ivory and wooden balls are also used. The old billiard or 
pin-pool table was constructed after this model, without the 
beds being covered with cloth, and without pockets; it was four 
feet long. The manner of playing is as follows: The small pins 
count four each, and the larger one, which is placed in the 
middle, counts five, making the game twenty-one. The leader 
plays on the spot-ball from the lower end of the table, and counts 
only when the spot-ball knocks down the pins; if he gets one or 
more pins on the first shot, he continues to play until he misses, 
or until all the pins are down. Each player puts up the amount 


1 See Mancala, the National Game of Africa, Report U. S. N. M. for 1894; 
Washington, 1896, p. 599. 
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to be played for, and the one who first makes exactly twenty-one 
wins the pool. If he makes more than that number, he must 
begin over, and loses the points already made; but he is still 
allowed to play on, without putting up more money, until some- 
one wins. 

Before billiard tables were introduced, the game was known as 
barimbao, but when European paraphernalia made their appear- 
ance it was changed to dz//ar de 
barimbao, to distinguish it from 
the regular dz/lar. 

14. Football (cat. No. 152799, 
U.S.N. M.).—Football is played 
with arattan ball threeand three- 
quarters inches in diameter (fig- 
ure 76). It is identical with the 
football of Siam, Java, Borneo, 


and the Malay peninsula. 
15. Lan-sé (cat. No. 165410, Fic. 76—Rattan football. (Diameter 3% inches.) 

U.S. N. M.). —A puzzle made 

of a flat slip of bamboo, thirteen and a half inches in length, with 

a lateral rectangular orifice across which a cord is tied, passing 


Fic. 77—The /an-sé puzzle. (Length 13% inches.) 


through holes in each end. Another cord passes around this 
cord and through a hole in the bamboo beyond, terminating in 


— 
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two rectangular pieces of bamboo (figure 77). The object of the 
puzzle is to remove the second cord. 

16. Puzzle (cat. No. 154198, U. S. N. M.).— This consists of 
a bar of bamboo, eighteen and a quarter inches in length, with 
a hole burned at each end and one in the middle (figure 78). A 


Fic. 73—Bamboo bead puzzle. (Length 18¥% inches.) 


cord is fastened to one end, passes as a slip-noose through the 
central hole, and is attached to the other end. The object of the 
puzzle is to remove the seven bamboo beads which are strung 
upon this cord. 

A modern puzzle of like form from Saharanpore, India, as 
well as similar puzzles from Indians of Guiana and from the 


Hawaiian islands are contained in the writer’s collection. 


TRAPS OF THE AMERINDS—A STUDY IN PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND INVENTION 


By OTIS T. MASON 


That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils and men with flatteries, 
; Let me work ; 
For I can give his humor the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Fulius Cesar, II, t. 


MEANING OF THE TERM AMERIND 

America, in this connection, embraces all of the Western 
Hemisphere visited by the native tribes in their activities associ- 
ated with the animal kingdom. It might be allowed to exclude 
a small number of frozen or elevated or desert regions untrodden 
by human feet, were it not for the fact that most of these were 
the favorite resorts of zodmorphic gods and all creatures of the 
aboriginal imagination. Most certainly the name America must 
in this study include those oceanic meadows or feeding grounds, 
stretching out from the continents often more than a hundred 
miles, whereon were born and nourished innumerable creatures, 
vertebrate and invertebrate, which dominated the activities of the 
littoral tribes, penetrating far inland, and carrying back in the 
shape of live animals, including fish, birds, and mammals, the by- 
products of terrestrial activities. 

Amerind, or Amerindian, is merely an abbreviation of the 
phrase “American Indian”, which has fastened itself on our 


literature despite the errors which it involves. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM TRAP 


A trap is an invention for the purpose of inducing animals to 


commit incarceration, self-arrest, or suicide. In the simplest 
657 
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traps the automatism is solely on the part of the animal, but in 
the highest forms automatic action of the most delicate sort is 
seen in the traps themselves, involving the harnessing of some 
natural force, current, weight, spring, and so on, to do man’s 
work. 

The climax of invention in any direction is automatic action. 
The human hand comes first as efficient in human work, and its 
own movements are supplemented and intensified by devices, but 
gradually it withdraws itself, its activities being at last performed 
by apparatus which function in its absence. 

These assertions hold true in the devices for capturing animals, 
which in their simplest forms are merely taking them with the 
hand just as in gathering fruits. By a second step they are har- 
vested with devices —scoop-nets, dippers, seines, hooks that are 
substitutes for the crooked finger, reatas, dulls, bolas, and many 
more. A third step leads to active slaughter with clubs for bruis- 
ing, knives and axes for cutting and hacking, and with a thousand 
and one implements for piercing and retrieving. In these the 
hunters are present and active, making war on the animal. 

In the matter of automatism there is no great gulf between 
the trapper and the hunter. At both ends and in the middle of 
the trap’s activity the man may be present, but not to the victim. 
Not waiting for the victim to go to its doom of its own will, the 
hunter, having set his trap, proceeds to entice and compel the 
game; he has learned to imitate to perfection the noises of birds 
and beasts—it may be of those he is hunting, of others hunted by 
them or their enemies ;—he knows the smells that are agreeable 
and the dainty foods most liked; on the contrary he also knows 
how to allay suspicions in one direction, to arouse them in an- 
other,—always with the trap in his mind. 

The action of the trap itself is also frequently assisted by the 
hunter out of sight. He releases the pent-up force of gravity, of 
elasticity. 

Finally, the result of the trap’s action is to hand the victim 
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over to the hunter to carry away or to kill. Often the trap does 
the killing outright, and the result is raw material for the elabo- 
rative industries; but in other cases the hunter must be near by 
to give the coup de grdce: the instances are many where the vic- 
tim must be dispatched at once, or the trap will be destroyed and 


the result lost. 


THE TRAP AS AN INVENTION 


As intimated, the trap teaches the whole lesson of invention: 
At first it is something that the animal unwittingly treads on 
(Middle Low German, ¢reppen, to tread ; tramp is a kindred word) 
in its tramps and walks or falls into durance; at last it is a com- 
bination of movement and obstruction, of release and execution, 
which vies in delicacy with the most destructive weapons. Grav- 
ity and elasticity are harnessed by ingenious mechanical combina- 
tions. It is possible to trace the new and useful additions in each 
class, which in the Patent Office would be called inventions. To 
follow these in savagery and barbarism, before there were monop- 
olies and patents, is an interesting contribution to the history of 
empiricism. 

THE TERM PSYCHOLOGY 


In this paper the term psychology stands for all those mental 
processes that are caused and developed by trapping. There is 
the mental activity of the animal and that of the man; the trap 
itself is an invention in which are embodied most careful studies 
in animal mentation and habits —the hunter must know for each 
species its food, its likes and dislikes, its weaknesses and foibles. 
A trap in this connection is an ambuscade, a deceit, a temptation, 
an irresistible allurement; it is strategy. Inasmuch as each spe- 
cies has its own idiosyncrasies, and as the number of species was 


unlimited, the pedagogic influence of this class of inventions must 
have been exalting to a high degree for the primitive tribes. 

The variety of execution to be done by the trap, irrespective 
of the species of animals, was very great. It had to inclose or 
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impound or encage, or to seize by the head, horns, limbs, gills; to 
maim, wound, crush, slash, brain, impale, poison, and so on, as 
though it had reason — that is, the thought of the hunter had to 
be locked up in its parts ready to spring into efficiency at a touch. 
As population increased, wants became more varied and animals 
made themselves more scarce. They also became more intellec- 
tual and wary. If any reader of this may himself have been a 
trapper he will remember the scrupulous care with which he pro- 
ceeded at every point—to make the parts stable or unstable, to 
choose out of innumerable places one that to a careful weighing 
of a thousand indications seemed best, to set the trap in the fittest 
manner, and at last to cover his tracks so that the most wary 
creature would not have the slightest suspicion. 

The Amerind knew that the beaver makes for deep water 
when caught, so he fastened to the trap a heavy stone which held 
the creature under until it was drowned; he knew also that the 
beaver would amputate its own leg when it found itself seized, so 
he must provide for that. The beaver’s objection to the smell of 
anything human is also strong, so the most aromatic substances 
have to be mixed with castor to sink the weaker into the stronger 
scent. The savages making a codperative onslaught upon a village 
of beaver anticipated their plunging into the stream by rows of 
stakes driven close together, and killed the beaver while trying 
to make their escape. To catch a fox it was necessary to win its 
confidence, and this the savage knew; so he prepared a trap that 
was perfectly harmless, and let Reynard walk about over the 
ashes or fresh earth or chaff, picking up dainty bits, until all sus- 
picion was removed. Then was the time to conceal the trap; 
but all vestiges of human hand or foot must be removed, and the 


apparatus must be cleaned and smoked most effectually. : 


PARTS OF TRAPS 


The trap, like all other inventions, has classes of parts, namely, 
the working part, and the mechanical, manual, animal part. The 


| 
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victim finds itself in a pound, deadfall, cage, hole, box, toil, noose, 
or jaw, on a hook, gorge, pale, or knife, and so on. This danger- 
ous element, to repeat, may not need any accessories. The fish 
swims into a fyke, the animal walks into a pit or pound, the bird 
or climbing animal finds itself in a cage with racheted entrance to 
prevent egress; that is all. 

In a higher stage of invention, where the forces of gravity and 
elasticity are invoked to do the incarceration, arrest, or execu- 
tion, there has to be found between the lure and the execution a 
host of devices, and these form an ascending series of complexi- 
ties. The simplest of these intermediary inventions is an unstable 
prop or support of some kind; the slightest pull at a bait removes 
the ticklish thing, and weight or noose or other deadly part is set 
free. The trigger and the catch are more complicated and varied ; 
the secret of them all, however, is that an unstable catch is 
released by the animal in passing, in prying curiosity, or in rub- 
bing ; this is connected by means of sticks and strings to the last 
release, since the operation of releasing is in connection with the 
device in which the force is confined and by which the work is to 
be done. In the highest forms of weight-traps and spring-traps 
there are veritable machines, since they change the direction and 
the effect of motion. It is on these that most ingenuity has been 
expended, and in them is exhibited that wonderful threefold play 
of working force, work to be done, and processes of reaching the 
end. Variations in the materials utilized will play no mean part 
also in a continent covering all zones save the antarctic, all eleva- 
tions at which man can live, and all varieties of vegetal phe- 
nomena growing out of temperature and rainfall. To proceed 
with some order it will be necessary to divide the Western Hemi- 
sphere into convenient culture-areas; the following will serve for 


a provisional list : 


| 
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Amerind Culture-areas 
Areas Peoples 
1 Arctic Eskimo 
2 Canadian Athapascan 
3 Atlantic slope Algonquian-Iroquois 
4 Mississippi valley Siouan 
5 Louisiana or Gulf Muskhogean 
6 Southeastern Alaska Haida-Koluschan 
7 Columbian region Salish-Chinookan 
8 Interior basin Shoshonean 
9 California region Very mixed stocks 


10 


Pueblo region 


Tanoan-Tewan and Sonoran 


11 Middle American Nahua-Mayan 

12 Cordilleran region Chibcha-Kechuan 

13 Antillean region Arawak-Caribbean 

14 Upper Amazonian region Jivaro, Peba, Puno, etc. 
15 Eastern Brazilian region Tupi-Guarani, Tapuya 


Mixed people of Brazilian and 
Andean types 

Chaco, Pampean, and Patagonian 
stocks 

Aliculuf, Ona, and Yahgan 


16 Mato Grosso and southward 
17 Argentina-Patagonian region 


18 Fuegian region 


The inquiry will not be raised here whether the traps not 
made of metal and found in the hands of the American savages 
are entirely aboriginal or whether there has been acculturation. 
A good knowledge of the traps as they exist or existed will go 
far toward settling the question of origin. 

CLASSIFICATION OF TRAPS 

Traps are variously classified according to the concept in the 

student’s mind. 


there will be— 
Land traps for mammals, birds, reptiles, and invertebrates, 


If it be the natural element in which they work, 


Water traps for mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and inverte- 
brates, 

Air traps for birds and insects. 

With reference to their parts, either mechanical or efficient, 
there are a multitude of names which will appear in a separate 
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vocabulary. In the setting they are man-set, self-set, ever-set, and 
victim-set. 

For the purposes of this paper traps may be divided into 
three groups, namely, (A) inclosing, (B) arresting, (C) killing. In 
each of these we may begin with the simpler forms—those with 
the least mechanism—and end with those that are more intricate. 


A, INCLOSING TRAPS 
(2) Pen—dam, pound, fyke. 
(6) Cage—coop, pocket, cone, fish-trap. 
(c) Pit—pitfalls. 
(2) Door—with trigger, fall-cage or fall-door. 
B. ARRESTING TRAPS 


(e) Mesh—gill, toils, ratchet. 
(/) Set-hook—set-line, gorge, trawl. 
(g¢) Noose—snare, springe, fall-snare, trawl-snare. 
(Z) Clutch—bird-lime, mechanical jaws. 
C. KILLING TRAPS 


(7) Weight—fall, deadfall. 
(£) Point—impaling, stomach, missile. 
(7) Edge—wolf-knife, braining-knife. 


A. INCLOSING TRAPS 


Inclosing traps are those which imprison the victim, most of 
them without doing any further bodily harm, though there may 
be added to these some other devices which will injure or kill. 
There are four kinds of inclosing traps: (a) pen-traps, (0) cage- 
traps, (c) pit-traps, door-traps. 

(a) Pen-traps—These include pounds or corrals on land, and 
dams, fish-pens, and fykes in the water, the idea being simply to 
inclose. Traps of this sort have no tops and therefore are not 
useful for birds. In connection with other forms, small inclosures 
of this kind are used to surround the bait and to guide the victim 
in a certain direction. The pen or pound is like a farmyard— 
it is an inclosure in which animals are shut. How the animal 


gets in, how it is kept in, and what is done to it afterward will 


= 
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decide whether the pound is a trap or a corral, or whether it is a 
reservoir, an abattoir, or a domesticating device. The simplest 
form of pound is of brush or reeds and confines whatever enters, 
large or small; but the perfected form, in whatever element it is 
erected, has interstices carefully adapted to retain certain species 
and to allow others to escape, or holds the adult individual in 
and lets the small and young out. The savage tribes understood 
this process well and, further, could make movable walls of reeds 
and long nets; indeed, the great impounding nets are the last 
word in the series. There is a vast deal of natural history and 
learning in them: they are on land or in the water; above 
water-level or submerged; in still water or in running water; 
facing the current or with the current; mouth upward or mouth 
downward; man-closed, self-closed, or victim-closed,—all the re- 
sult of good intellectual exercise. Add to the pound an en- 
trance, and there begins another set of inventions around the 
notion of shutting. A gateway or an entrance may be closed by 
nature or by device: the tide falls and leaves aquatic creatures 
imprisoned; animals get under some obstacle and cannot sur- 
mount it —they corral themselves. A gateway may be guarded 
by sentinels also; but gates may be intentionally shut, or a pound- 
shaped barrier be set up so that the return of those which pass in 
is impossible. Most pounds, whether in water or on land, have 
some natural or artificial lane for conducting the game to the 
gateway. On either side may be precipices, trees with ropes or 
wattles between wing-nets, or something of the kind along which 
animals pursue their natural course and are lured or driven to 
the pen. 

(b) Cage-traps.—In this class must be grouped all forms of 
coops and strong house-traps on land, and a great variety of 
cones, pockets, and fish-traps in the waters: all of these are 
designed for climbing, flying, or swimming creatures. The cage- 
or coop-trap, completely inclosed on every side, is a step in ad- 
vance of an open pen, whether on land or in the water. The 
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majority of cage-traps have funnel-shaped entrances, into which 
the animal passes easily and unrestrained, but exit is prevented 
by means of a pointed strip of wood or other substance acting as 
a rachet; or, in the case of nets, the small end of the funnel con- 
sists of a series of string gates, which the animal passes, and these 
close the mouth of the net so as to prevent escape. 

Among the Eskimo a unique contrivance for catching foxes 
was a net which was made to be set around a burrow. Stakes 
were driven into the snow to support the net, which was about 
five feet high; in the corners were long pockets, opening wide 
into the net but gradually contracting until the fox could go no 
farther; endeavoring to turn back, it became hopelessly entangled 
and died of fright and cold. 

(c) Pits —The digging of pits was not common in America 
before the discovery, owing to the lack of metallic excavating 
tools. Pits partially dug out and partially built up were seen here 
and there as a blind for the hunter, who concealed himself therein. 
Boas, quoting Lyon, describes an Eskimo fox-trap in the snow 
into which the animal jumped and was unable to extricate itself ; 
it was like a small lime-kiln in form, having a hole near the top in 
which the bait was placed; the foxes were obliged to advance 
over a piece of whalebone which bent beneath their weight and 
let them into the prison. 

The central Eskimo, according to the same authority, dig a 
wolf-trap in the snow and cover it with a slab of snow on which 
the bait is laid; the wolf breaks through the roof, and as the bot- 
tom of the pit is too narrow to afford him jumping room, he is 
caught. 

The Cree in the Saskatchewan country place at the end of their 
deer-drives a log of wood, and on the inner side make an exca- 
vation sufficiently deep to prevent the animal from leaping back. 

Pitfalls are said to have been used by the Indians of Massa- 
chusetts. They are described as oval in shape, three rods long 
and fifteen feet deep. 
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The Concow Indians of California are said to catch grasshop. 
pers for food by driving them into pits. The Achomawi, or Pit 
River Indians, dug deer pitfalls, ten or twelve feet deep, by means 
of sticks,and carried the earth away in baskets. In southern 
Brazil, also, wild beasts were caught in pits dug for that purpose 
and covered with leaves. 

(d) Door-traps.—The last form of inclosing trap to be men- 
tioned here is also the most mechanical; it includes those in which 
a gate or door falls and incloses the whole of the animal, or in 
which a cage, one side of which is held up by an unstable prop, 
falls and incloses the victim. 

Among inventions of capture in which the operator is present, 
the inclosing trap resembles the inclosing net or seine. 

Parry describes a small house-trap, made of ice and used by 
the Eskimo for foxes, at one end of which was a door made of 
the same material to slide up and down ina groove. This door 
was sustained by a line which passed over the roof and was 
caught inside on a hook of ice by means of a loose grommet to 
which the bait was fastened. The fox, pulling at the bait, 
released the door of ice and found itself in prison. 

Crantz describes a house-trap, used by the Greenlanders, in 
which a broad stone forms the movable door. I have seen a 
trap of similar mechanism, used by folk in eastern United States, 
in which a cage or basket is propped up with a loop of splint ; 
this, pulled inside by the animal tugging at the bait, brings down 
the cage upon the victim. Doubtless this form of imprisoning 
animals designed to be taken alive was quite well spread over the 


continent. 
B. ARRESTING TRAPS 


The arresting traps are designed to seize the victim by the 
neck or gills or feet, resulting in death but not killing it outright. 
(e) Mesh nets —The mesh net is based on the fact that birds, 
beasts, and fishes, by the conformation of their bodies or by the 
set of the hair, feathers, or gills, may ratchet themselves ; that is, 
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they can move in one direction into the net, but cannot withdraw 
themselves. To this class belong “toils” for land animals, tram- 
mels and gill nets for aquatic animals. 

Among the archeologic treasures of our National Museum are 
many net-sinkers, which would lead us to the conclusion that net- 
ting is an old art among the aborigines. The great majority of 
meshing devices are for aquatic animals, but tribes on the coast 
of British Columbia suspend long nets between long poles in 
order to capture migratory geese and ducks. The Eskimo make 
nets of sinew, of rawhide, and of baleen; these nets are set across 
the rivers in the open water, but more ingeniously under the ice 
by means of holes cut at such distances apart as to enable the 
fishermen to draw the net out and in by means of a very primitive 
tackle. In order to set the net, the line is put over the end of the 
pole and thrust under the ice and in the direction of the other 
hole, from which another pole with a hook on the end is run. 
The upper edge of the net has floats and the lower end sinkers. 

A device somewhat in the nature of this is doubtless used by 
the Eskimo of Point Barrow for catching seals: four holes are 
drilled through the ice about a breathing-hole; from these a net 
is set under the breathing-hole, the lines being worked through 
the four corners of the space; the net is hung under the ice, and 
the seal coming to breathe is entangled therein. 

Gill nets are set for seal after the ice forms along the shore. 
Murdoch reports that smaller seals are captured also in meshing 
nets of rawhide set along the shore in shallow water; he refers to 
many authorities on the same subject, but thinks that the mesh- 
ing nets in northern Alaska came from Siberia. 

The use of gill nets is universal throughout Alaska, whether it 
was an aboriginal invention or not. Elliott illustrates Eskimo 
women catching salmon in a gill net consisting of a pole and a tri- 
angular net attached. The pole rests ona stone at the water-line, 
while the net sinks in the water; as soon as a fish strikes, the 
women lift the pole, extricate the fish, and reset the net. 
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Mesh-fishing is also quite common among the Athapascan 
tribes, both on the Yukon and on the Mackenzie. Charlevoix 
states that in St Francis river, Canada, the Indians made holes 
in the ice through which they let nets five or six fathoms long; 
he also describes the taking of beaver by means of nets. 

(f) Set-hooks— These may be employed on land or in the 
water for taking mammals, birds, or fishes. A toggle or gorge may 
be so baited or placed that a duck or a goose, by diving and swal- 
lowing it, may be held under the water and drowned. A single 
hook may be set for vermin, or baited and left in the water, espe- 
cially for large fish; for the smaller fish, the trawl or trot-line hold- 
ing several hooks may be stretched across a body of water, and 
thus the game may be secured in the absence of the fisherman. 

In one sense, most hooks used in taking birds and fishes are 
traps. They are baited and cast into the water or placed in such 
position on land that the hunter is out of sight. A line is attached 
to hooks of this kind, one end of which may be held in the hands 
of the hunter or tied to a buoy or other signal device. 

Anything like a comprehensive treatment of this capture in- 
vention would far exceed the limits of this paper; but it is inter- 
esting to note that fish-hooks are not found in many American 
areas —large regions are entirely devoid of them, and even in 
ancient mounds and works all such relics are wanting. No picture 
of a fish-hook is seen in any Mexican or Maya codex, and Von 
den Steinen notes the entire absence of fish-hooks from large 
places on the affluents of the Amazon. The simplest form of this 
class of devices was seen by Lumholtz among the Tarahumari in 
northern Mexico; they catch blackbirds by tying corn on a snare 
of pita fiber hidden under the ground ; the bird swallows the kernel, 
which becomes toggled in its esophagus, and cannot eject it. 

Another simple form of hook used in catching fishes, reptiles, 
and birds is a spindle-shaped toggle with a string attached to the 


middle; the animal swallows the gorge, as it is called, and is thus 


securely caught. 


A 
\ 
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In the order of complexity — a removal from the mere action 
of hand-hooks for capture — hook-traps may be divided into the 


following classes: 


The seed on a string. 

The gorge. 

Hook at the end of string; squid hook. 
Baited hooks. 

Compound hooks. 

Barbed hooks. 

Automatic hooks. 


g) Noose.—This is a most interesting class of traps. A string 
or thong or rope, or a bit of whalebone and sinew, may have one 
end looped around itself so as to slip with perfect ease; the other 
end will be fastened to some object. This noose may be so placed 
that the animal will run its head or its foot into it and be caught; or 
it may be attached to a bent sapling or some form of springe which 
is held down by a device, to be liberated by the animal coming to 
seize the bait or lure. In order to prevent the animal from 
gnawing the snare, perforated sticks may be suspended just over 
the knot, thus making a very complicated device. The noose 
may be used in the air for birds on the wing, on the land in many 
ways, and sparingly in the water. 

Boas says that among the central Eskimo water-fowl of all 
descriptions are caught in abundance in whalebone nooses fastened 
toa long whalebone line or toa thong. The line is set along the 
edge of a lake, particularly near the nesting-places. At shallow 
points these lines are placed across the water to catch the diving 
and swimming birds. Hares, ermines, and lemmings are also 
taken in whalebone snares. E. W. Nelson describes a noose for 
catching Parry’s marmot, which involves a form of release men- 
tioned also as used among the Iroquois. The victim enters the 
leadway as usual, and instead of pulling at the bait to release the 


spring, it gnaws in two a string which holds the snare down and 
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which has something on it appetizing to the animal. In the 
Iroquois rabbit-trap the string is steeped in salt. 

The simplest nooses at Point Barrow are made of baleen and 
set around where fine gravel has been placed to attract the birds. 
Accounts are also given of nooses of whalebone set in water along 
the shores where ducks dive for their favorite plants, and which 
catch the birds by the neck. This reminds one of the use of the 
mesh net for the same purpose in California. From Nelson and 
other observers among the Eskimo, and from the examination of 
collections in the museums, it is learned that the methods and 
places of setting a noose are limited only by the habits of the 
different animals. 

In the Mackenzie river country, and wherever the Hudson 
Bay Company’s people have prosecuted their work, the snare and 
the springe are very commonly employed. Even reindeer and 
moose are strangled by means of snares set in their way. 

Father Morice figures a great variety of applications of the 
noose. Ina form called the hedge-snare an open gateway in the 
hedge is flanked by two stout posts, each of which has a notch 
near the top; the noose is placed open so as to fill the space be- 
tween the posts; above the noose is fastened a stick just fitting 
across the gateway, the ends resting in the notches of the posts. 
The animal runs its head into the noose, releases the toggle, and 
the spring flies up. The insertion of the long stick or pole into 
the lines above the noose is very common in the northern Atha- 
pascan area. 

In Wood’s New England Canaan, we have the quaintest 
description of a New England trap: 


The Salvages take these in trappes made of their naturall Hempe 
which they place in the earthe where they fell a tree for browse and 
when hee roundes the tree for the browse if hee tread on the trap he is 
horsed up by the legg by means of a pole that starts up and catcheth 


him.’ 


1 New England Prospect, Prince Society ; Boston, 1883, p. 202. 
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The Gentleman of Elvas' gives the following description of 


the trap among the Autiamgue tribes: 


With great springes which lifted up their feet from the ground ; and 
the snare was made with a strong string, whereunto was fastened a knot 
of a cane, which ran close about the neck of the conie, because they 
should not gnaw the string. 


Teit, in his account of the Thompson River tribe,* describes 
deer fences and springs used in catching large and small animals. 
Mrs Allison describes snares for catching deer and birds in the 
same region. This custom prevailed also in California among 
many tribes described by Frost and Powers. Zufii boys catch 
blackbirds with snares made of horsehair fastened to rope; these 
snares are laid on the ground and seeds placed between ; when 
the birds alight they put their feet into the snare and are drawn 
up and captured. The older Zufiis drive sunflower stalks into the 
ground and fasten a noose on the top; when a hawk, watching 
for field-mice, alights on the stalks, its feet are ensnared; being 
unable to rise, the hawk remains stupidly on its perch and allows 
itself to be captured. 

The Tarahumari of Chihuahua are very ingenious in trapping 
rats, gophers, and deer. The ancient inhabitants of Copan 
caught quetzal birds in snares, and having plucked their beautiful 
feathers, set them at liberty again. In southern Brazil birds were 
snared by the feet, by the neck, and by the body. The Fuegians 
also use baleen nooses, which are set hidden in the grass for the 
purpose of catching partridges and other birds. 

(h) Clutching devices are best exemplified by bird-lime, of 
which last there is not a specimen in the National Museum. The 
ordinary jaw trap of the hunters may be placed in this class; the 
common steel rat trap is a good example. It is possible that 
spring nets may have been used in certain parts of America before 


' Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. 11, p. 114. 
2 Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Anthropology, vol. 1, 


Pp. 247-249, figs, 228, 229. 
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the discovery, but the principle involved in the metallic clutching 


traps was not known. 
C. KILLING TRAPS 


The principles involved in killing traps are those mentioned 
under “hunting,” as crushing, piercing, and cutting, giving a 
blow, a stab, or a slash. 

(i) Weight-trap—The simplest form of killing trap is the fall, 
or deadfall, in which a heavy weight drops suddenly upon the 
animal, destroying its life. The most interesting part of the 
deadfall, however, is not the crushing of the animal, which is a 
very gross and brutal operation, but the inventions for securing 
an unstable support of the weight and for releasing this support 
by means of the trigger or bait contrivance. There are few sepa- 
rate supplementary or accessory appliances to the deadfall, since 
the animal is slain outright. 

The fall-trap was found in several of the areas mentioned. 
Essentially, in its least complex form, it consists of five parts: a 
heavy weight to crush the animal, a fixed support (perhaps a stake 
in the ground), an unstable support on which the weight rests, a 
catch which prevents the weight from falling until the bait is 
nibbled or the string pulled, and, lastly, the trigger itself. The 
whole weight then comes tumbling upon the animal. The central 
Eskimo form of deadfall has a slab of ice as a crushing weight, 
and the same sort of device is found among the western Eskimo. 
FitzWilliam* describes minutely a simple form of deadfall. The 
Hudson Bay Company’s native trappers have a great variety of 
this particular type. Strachan Jones says the Kutchin caught 
foxes, wolves, and wolverines in the deadfall. 

Maximilian figures a deadfall used for bears in Pennsylvania: 
the animal walks between two logs; above are two logs fastened 
firmly together; these are held up by a crossbar supported be- 
tween two sticks; a lever attached to the logs passes over the 


1 The Northwest Passage by Land. 
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crossbar and is held down at either end in a ratchet, where there 
isa bait. The bear crouches between the logs, pulls the trigger, 
and releases the lever, which flies up and lets the ring that sup- 
ports the fall slip off; then comes the tragedy. 

Similar traps are noted in British Columbia and throughout 
the southwestern country, but I have no reference to a fall-trap 
in middle America or in South America. I am told by Dr Hough 
that the Hopi of Arizona have two very primitive forms of 
deadfall: one, for foxes, consists of a heavy stone slab worked 
between two upright slabs for wings; one end of the prop rests 
above against the stone, the other end rests on a cobblestone 
beneath; the least touch of the prop rocks the cobblestone 
and lets the weight down upon the fox. In this case the 
proverb of the rolling stone is reversed. In another form, used 
for taking birds, the box and the fall or stone slab are similar. 
The release consists of the following parts: first, the upright 
and the notched catch, precisely as in the figure-4 traps; to the 
bottom of the notched catch a short string is tied, having at the 
other end a small wooden toggle which is held by a little rod 
resting against it and caught at its other extremity in the grains 
of the sandstone slab. This is, indeed, a ticklish support, and 
the least touch overcomes the friction between the trigger and 
the slab; this sets free the toggle, which unwinds from the 
post, the hook-catch flies up, and the weight falls. 

(k) Point-traps of the highest order were not common in 
America; that is, the use of arbalist or bow for the purpose of 
driving an arrow or bolt into the victim or for impaling, or the 
use of sharpened sticks in the pathway of land animals; but the 
throwing in the way of carnivorous animals of sharpened whale- 
bone splinters wrapped in fat was practiced. 

Bancroft mentions a bear trap, used by the Aleuts, consisting 
of a board two feet square and two inches thick, furnished with 
barbed spikes, which was placed in Bruin’s path and covered with 


dust. The unsuspecting victim stepped upon the smooth surface, 
AM. ANTH. N, S., 2—43 
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when his foot sank and was pierced by one of the barbed hooks, 
Maddened with pain, he put forth another foot to assist in pulling 
the first away, when that, too, was caught. When all four of the 
feet were spiked to the board, the beast fell over on its back and 
its career was soon ended by the hunter. 

The wolf-bait, made of a piece of whalebone sharpened at 
both ends and doubled up, has been mentioned by Boas, and ex- 
amples of the same device were brought to the National Museum 
by Nelson from St Michael, Alaska. 

Lumholtz says that the Tarahumari catch deer by putting 
sharpened sticks in the track and stampeding the animals with 
dogs. 

(1) Edge-traps——There were in America two forms of knife or 
cutting traps of the most ingenious character. One may be called 
the wolf-knife. A sharpened blade was inclosed in a frozen mass 
of fat, and stuck up ina block of ice; the wolf, licking the fat, 
cut its tongue; the taste of the blood infuriated the animal, so 
that by licking the knife more it caused a larger flow of blood. 
All the other members of the pack were attracted to the same 
spot, devouring one another for the sake of the blood, till all 
were destroyed. 

Another form of edge-trap is foundin Alaska, where the blades 
are attached to one end of a lever, the other end of which is in- 
closed in a torsion spring of rawhide. The animal stops to pick 
the bait, pulls the trigger, and releases the unstable hook-catch ; 
the knives fly over and the victim is brained. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRAPS IN AMERICA 


To trace minutely each of the twelve types of traps throughout 
the eighteen culture areas of the Western Hemisphere would 
transcend the limits of this paper. Some of the types were con- 
fined to narrow limits, others were used quite universally. 

The occurrence or non-occurrence was first of all owing to 
the presence or the absence of certain animal forms; again, it 
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depended on material for making traps. Deadfalls, for example, 
could not be employed where there were no trees or stones, but 
pitfalls might replace them. 

Much must be attributed to the ingenuity of one tribe or 
another, to their contacts and suggestions, and to the demands 
made on them. A rigorous climate was more stimulating than 
one that was enervating. The demands of trade, first native and 
then European, provoked the inventive faculty immensely in 
such areas, for instance, as the Hudson Bay territory. 

So the study of the distribution of traps is also a study of 
Amerindian intellect and of the primitive mind in its earliest 


struggles with problems in mechanics and engineering. 


FAITH AS A FACTOR IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
THE AMERIND 


By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


INTRODUCTION 


No effort is made in this paper to discuss technical words and 
phrases, for if one first defines his use of such, and is consistent 
in application, no misunderstanding should occur. 

By the term economic man is here meant the man who for fu- 
ture gain produces or traffics in desirable goods; such a man is 
gradually evolved from the natural man who produces or traffics 
simply to supply immediate wants. The term production here 
means the effort put forth by man to make or to possess some de- 
sired goods which before did not exist in the form or quantity in 
which they appear when finally produced (as implements, utensils, 
clothing, shelter, products of agriculture, of zodculture, etc.) ; and 
it is also used to mean the effort put forth to obtain goods which 
before were the property of no one (as game, fish, natural vegetal 
foods, etc.). By distribution is here meant the division of the 
goods previously produced among the various members of the 
producing group (as the hunting-party, family, clan or gens, tribe, 
etc.). As here employed the term consumption means the act of 
final utilization performed upon the produced goods (as the eating 
of foods, the use of materials for clothing, shelter, etc., and the de- 
struction or abandonment of property at funerals, feasts, etc.). 

Economists have scanned and brushed aside the various cost- 
of-production theories, the demand-and-supply theories, and the 
utility theories until the foremost theorists seem now to hover 
over and to nestle as their own and as the final theory, the 
marginal-utility theory of value. Although marginal utility may 
676 
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prove to be the final theory of value, yet back in the formative 
days—where few theorists have searched—there were numerous 
mythic influences, some of which assisted while others hindered 
the present-day accepted economic laws. These forces are be- 
liefs; they are parts of the philosophy of primitive man. Some 
of these beliefs are found in his cosmology, others in his theology, 
others in his religion, and still others in his social and political 
philosophy. 

Such beliefs occur constantly in Amerindian mythology, and, 
from the point of view of economics, they defy scientific or 
logical classification, or rational explanation. Yet there they are, 
real, potent forces affecting the economic life of the primitive 
American; and because they are facts they must be taken into 


consideration. 


BELIEFS AFFECTING PRODUCTION 


For reasons perfectly understood, agriculture depends in its 
beginnings largely on the efforts of women, and so in fact do most 
of the efforts of primitive people excepting those of hunting, fish- 
ing, and the manufacture of man’s implements. Yet no race has 
become an economic one (a vast aggregate made up of the indi- 
vidual economic man) while it depended on the productive efforts 
of its women. There is always the imperative necessity of mater- 
nity, and the duties of motherhood and wifehood preclude very 
general and sustained extra-family productive labors. And since 
there are no unmarried women in primitive society, there is no 
productive female class outside of the family. 

The social philosophy of the Amerind draws a line between 
the labors of man and woman which cannot be mistaken. From 
his social viewpoint no greater indignity can be offered a man 
than to be reduced by his fellow tribesmen to the rank of a 
woman. He would prefer death at the hands of his tribesmen to 
the loss of his voice in the councils and his standing as a warrior 
or hunter, for those are rights and duties of manhood. It is 
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readily seen that a tremendous change, both intertribal and extra- 
tribal, must slowly have taken place before such a body of people 
could become an economic tribe depending on the sustained and 
continuous productive labors of its men. 

Gen. Ely S. Parker, an educated Iroquois, says of the Six Na- 
tions: “ Among all the Indian tribes, especially the more power- 
ful ones, the principle that a man should not demean himself or 
mar his dignity by cultivating the soil or gathering its product 
was most strongly inculcated and enforced. It was taught that a 
man’s province was war, hunting, and fishing. While the pursuit 
of agriculture, in any of its branches, was by no means prohibited, 
yet, when any man, excepting the cripples, old men, and those 
disabled in war or hunting, chose to till the earth, he was at once 
ostracized from men’s society, classed as a woman or squaw, and 
was disqualified from sitting or speaking in the councils of his 
people until he had redeemed himself by becoming a skilful 
In the first quarter of the 


91 


warrior or a successful hunter. 
seventeenth century it was written of the Canadian tribes north 
of St Lawrence river: “In fact, they would make fun of a man 
who, except in some great necessity, would do anything that 
should be done by a woman.” They said of a missionary who 


* The same senti- 


was carrying wood, “ He’s really a woman.” 
ment could be repeated almost indefinitely from the various 
Amerind tribes. 

It is not claimed that large fields of maize were not cultivated 
by the Amerind, for facts prove the contrary.* After a careful 
study of these people as agriculturists, Mr Carr says, in substance, 
that they raised maize in large quantities; and while, as a matter 
of fact, the women, children, and old men always cultivated the 
fields, yet the warriors cleared the ground, and, when not engaged 


in war or hunting, aided in cultivating and harvesting the crops. 


1 Carr, Mounds of the Mississippi Valley, pp. 17-18. 
* Thwaites, Fesutt Relations and Allied Documents, vol. V, p. 133. 
% Harshberger, Maize, Penn. Univ. Studies ; also Carr, op. cit. 
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The amount of such assistance varied, being greater among the 
tribes south of Ohio river and less among the Iroquois tribes.’ 

While it is found that social belief fixing division of labor be- 
tween sexes was disintegrating among the eastern agricultural 
tribes, and men (when no manly pursuits were at hand) often 
assisted the women, yet the primitive social division of labor was 
much more strictly adhered to among the non-agricultural tribes 
of America. However, throughout the continent such belief was 
a barrier to any expanding existence due to a growing economic 
life. 

The Menomini tribe in Wisconsin has a belief which has kept 
it from sowing fields of the nutritious, productive cereal ma-no'-min, 
or wild rice (Zsanta aquatica L.). One of their religious myths, 
treating of the origin of the tribe, explains how they first obtained 
this cereal, which is so important a staple with them that the tribal 
name is derived from it. While the young tribe lived on Meno- 
minee river, the boundary between the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, Ma’nabtsh, a half-man, half-god mythic cre- 
ation of the tribe, gave to them the extensive fields of wild rice 
along Menominee river and told them that they should always have 
the grain. The tribe has moved twice during historic time — first 
to the vicinity of Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, and then to their 
present reservation north of that lake. They claim never to 
have sown the grain, because, they say, if Ma’nabish wanted 
them to have it, he would provide it. In the year 1852, when 
about to take residence on their present reservation, the agent 
held repeated councils with the Menomini for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to gather the grain to be resown in their new home ; 
but his efforts were futile, and the tribe points with pride today 
to the large fields of the plant now growing in their vicinity 
which Ma’nabush has provided them since they took reservation. 

According to Nidpet, chief of the tribe, it was about ten years 
after the Menomini removed to their present reservation before 


1 Carr, op. cit., p. 35. 
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Lake Shawano (where the annual crop has since been gathered) 
produced the grain in sufficient quantities to be harvested. Yet 
during those years they claim not to have sown a single kernel. 
Of recent years the land around the lake has been owned by 
whites who quite generally refuse the tribe access to the shore, 
so that their harvest is often a failure; nevertheless, they stead- 
fastly refuse to sow the seed in any of the many suitable and 
available places. The restricting influence of this belief is more 
noticeable when it is known that the Ojibwa of Wisconsin 
(brothers of the Menomini) sow wild rice. They also claim that 
all of the wild-rice beds in the state which they now harvest were 
originally sown by their tribesmen from seeds obtained as far 
west as the Red River of the North. 

The tutelar god, the “ my god ”’ of the family, clan, and tribe, 
is often a plant or animal concerning which there is some religious 
belief which forbids the particular human group (especially the 
clan which calls its tutelar god its “totem ”’) from killing or pos- 
sessing the animal or plant. And strange as this may seem, the 
belief is operative in districts where the thing tabooed is often not 
only a food, but frequently a staple which furnishes shelter and 
clothing as well to the clans of the same tribe. 

Among the reasons for such beliefs are these: Certain animals 


(as the grizzly bear) are the abiding-places of men’s spirits;* cer- 


* and certain 


tain animals (as the owls) are the ghosts of men; 
animals, like the bear and the bison, had common bear and bison 
ancestors with the clan or tribe. This is the reason that the 


’ 


Menomini today “ begs the pardon” of the bear which he has 
killed, calling it “elder brother,” and telling the bear either that 
the killing was accidental or else that he must forgive him this 
one offense for his poor family is starving. 

“The Crow Indians will neither trap nor hunt a bear. They 
believe it is bad luck to kill a bear, and will not touch the food. . . 


The Crows say the bear has a spirit in him, and to kill it offends 


1 Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 1892, p. 90. 3Tbid.,p. 275. 
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the great Wa-con Ton-ka. If a Crow meets a bear, when out 
hunting, he will go around him, and if the bear attacks him he 
will run away.””’ 

When taboo is put on the production of or effort to obtain 
some desirable goods, it is usually also put on their consumption. 
In consequence of this fact further citations of productive taboos 
will be postponed until beliefs about consumption are presented, 
at which time the gentes of the Omaha tribe will be referred 
to, as the facts are representative and are brought forward by an 


unquestioned authority. 


SomE BELIEFS AFFECTING DISTRIBUTION 


It was seldom that an individual or a family of an Amerind 
tribe accumulated more property than its neighbors. There 
were exceptions, but the social philosophy of the Amerind was a 
great leveler. A chief's lodge might be the largest one in the 
village, but it was not always so. His horses might be the most 
numerous, or the swiftest, but such was by no means invariably 
the case. If the individual possessed great wealth, it was in some 
form which could be personally conveyed and which seldom 
lasted beyond his death. There was no opportunity for one per- 
son or family to become permanently richer than the neighbors, 
because if anyone ina social group was in need, food, clothing, 
shelter, dogs, horses, anything, everything was at the disposal of 
the needy party. When want raised the door-flap of a wigwam, 
it was speedily sent away and not allowed to enter until it walked 
into every wigwam of the group. 

It was written of a Florida tribe, near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, that a granary was built in the maize-field, into 
which, at harvest-time, “each family carries and deposits a cer- 
tain quantity, according to his ability or inclination, or none at 
all if he so chooses.” Its purpose was “that of a public treasury, 
supplied by a few voluntary contributions, and to which every 


1Geo. P. Belden, Belden the White Chief, 1872, p. 137. 
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citizen has the right of free and equal access, when his own pri- 
vate stores are consumed, to serve as a supply to fly to for succor, 
to assist neighboring towns whose crops may have failed, accom- 
modate strangers or travelers, afford provisions or supplies when 
they go forth on hostile expeditions, and for all other exigen- 
cies of the state.” 

A. skilful hunter was usually rewarded, not by greater per- 
sonal supplies of economic goods, but by the esteem of his 
fellows. Definitely known social laws divided the products of 
the chase, and it was often true that the unskilled hunter ob- 
tained as large a share as the most skilful. Among the Omaha 
tribe a deer, when killed, was generally divided into four parts; 
when there were five men in the hunting party a fifth division 
was made.’ They divided an elk in five sections, and when the 
elk was large it was often divided in six parts. When a hunter 
shot a wild turkey, a goose, or a raccoon, any person standing 
near might have it without question, if he could get hold of it 
first. The hunter “thinks that he can get the next one which he 
kills.” * 

Among the Menomini tribe this law of division of the spoils 
of the chase operates today, although the moccasin (about the 
last visible remnant of the primitive dress of the Amerind) is sel- 
dom seen on the reservation. In the autumn of 1898 a young 
half-blood, home from college, shot a deer but succeeded only in 
breaking its hind-legs. The young man ran home for more am- 
munition, leaving his deer, and unconscious of the tribal law of 
his fathers. When he returned he found that another hunter had 
not only cut the throat of the deer but had divided the meat 
among his fellows. The young man who shot the animal and 
left it helpless sitting in the snow received no share, but became 
the laughing-stock of the tribe. 


'Bartram, 7ravels through Florida, London, 1791, p. 512. 
?J. Owen Dorsey, Omaha Sociology, in Kept. Bur. Ethnology, 1881-82, p. 300. 
3 Tbid., p. 301. 
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One who attempts to become rich by accumulation is socially 
ostracized by the tribe. An Ojibwa half-blood on the Lac Courte 
Oreille reservation, Wisconsin, has twice been well off (as com- 
pared with the others of the tribe), having sold his pine timber to 
greater advantage than they, but in spite of advice from white 
friends, and well-meant promises, he has each time given away his 
property by holding feasts and dances, for which functions he 
furnished presents and provisions for hundreds of neighbors dur- 
ing weeks at atime. He is now no richer than those about him, 
but he is influential in the tribal councils, and all speak a good 
word for him. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century it was written of the 
Cowitchin tribe on the Pacific coast that Saw-se-a, a chief, grad- 
ually accumulated, by exacting tribute from his tribe, a large 
amount of goods which he was in the habit of distributing to his 
guests at a feast. A chief was accustomed to give such a feast 
every three or four years. Paul Kane, our authority, heard of a 
chief who gave away at one time “twelve bales of blankets, 
twenty to thirty guns, numerous pots, kettles, pans, knives and 
other cutlery, great quantities of beads, numerous beautiful 
Chinese boxes, etc.’”’ Such generosity adds to the importance of 
the chief among his tribesmen.’ 


Some BELiers AFFECTING CONSUMPTION 


Beliefs affecting consumption are numerous and varied. One 
of the chief reasons for taboo against eating foods arises from re- 
ligious belief regarding the clan totem. Of the Elk gens of the 
Omaha tribe it is said: ‘The members of this gens are afraid to 
touch any part of the male elk, or to eat its flesh; and they can- 
not eat the flesh of the male deer. Should they accidentally violate 
this custom they say that they are sure to break out in boils and 


white spots on different parts of the body. The Wazgye gens 


1Kane, Wanderings of an Artist, 1859, p. 221. 
? Dorsey, op. cit., p. 225. 
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(a subgens of the /#ke-sabé, Black-shoulder, gens) of the Omaha 
tribe may not eat the tongues of the bison, and they are not al- 
lowed to touch a bison’s head, for the members of that gens were 
originally bison, and dwelt beneath the surface of the water be- 
fore they came on the earth. Another subgens of the tribe does 
not eat red maize for fear of breaking out with running sores 
about the mouth." The Omaha gens (meaning “ ances- 
tral”’ or “foremost ’’) is also a buffalo or bison gens. This gens 
has four subgentes, two of which may not eat buffalo sides, 
geese, swans, or cranes. The other two subgentes may not eat 
buffalo tongues, but they may eat buffalo sides.” The Jatada 
gens of the same tribe has four subgentes which have the follow- 
ing consumption taboos: 

1. Wasabe-hit‘aji (meaning “Those who do not touch the 
skin of the black bear’’) are not allowed either to eat the flesh or 
to touch the skin of a black bear.’ 

2. Wajitga-sataji (meaning “ They do not eat (small) birds”) 
is not allowed to eat prairie-chicken when sick.‘ 

3. The Eagle subgens is not allowed to touch a buffalo head.° 

4. The Turtle subgens is forbidden to touch or to carry 
turtles, but its people may eat turtles.° 

Members of the Buffalo-tail gens of the same tribe may not 
eat a calf (bison or domestic) while it is red, but they may eat it 
when it becomes black. Like members of the Wasigie gens 
they are not allowed to touch a bison’s head.’ The Omaha tribe 
also has a Deer-head gens the members of which may not touch 
the skin of any animal of the deer family; they are not allowed 
to use deerskin moccasins; they may not use deer-fat for hairoil 
as all the other Omaha may; however, they are not forbidden to 
eat deer meat." Members of the Omaha /iigze-jide gens do not 


eat buffalo calves.° 


? Dorsey, op. cit., p. 231. ‘Tbid., p. 238. ‘Tbid., p. 244. 
? Phid., p. 235. 5 Ibid., p. 239. 8 Tbid., p. 245. 
*Thid., 237. STbid., p. 240. Tbid., p. 248. 
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None of the Omaha gentes eat dried fish, dried fish-spawn, 
slugs, dried crickets, grasshoppers, or other insects; nor do they 
use as a drink any fish or animal oil.’ 

Schoolcraft® wrote of a California tribe in the vicinity of San 
Diego that they do not eat the flesh of large animals; and this 
taboo is based on the belief that the souls of certain human gen- 
erations long ago entered such animals. The Mission people of 
this tribe removed the taboo on beef because they subsisted 
largely on that meat. Schoolcraft says that a half-blood once 
cooked bear meat and gave it to the Mission people to eat for 
beef, and that as soon as they learned of the deception they were 
taken with sudden retching which ceased only when the cause 
was removed. He further relates that the reproachful epithet, 
“They eat venison,” used by the tamer tribes for the wilder ones, 
is based on such taboo. The same author says that the Navaho 
never eat the flesh of the gray-squirrel.* It is claimed that the 
‘ Apache of Arizona refused to eat bear meat even when so 
cooked by the whites as to be indistinguishable from beef.‘ 

One of the great forces standing in the pathway of the Amer- 
ind and blocking his steps from natural manhood to economic 
manhood is a religious force causing consumption of property at 
the owner’s death. At such time property is abandoned, or killed, 
or burned, or broken, or otherwise injured, or deposited with the 
corpse. The fundamental idea behind all such action is the be- 
lief that all material things have spirits or shades, and some act is 
performed which is supposed to enable the shades of the prop- 
erty to accompany the shade of the owner to the existence 
beyond this life. 

Le Jeune quotes a member of a tribe near Quebec in 1633-34 
as saying that the souls of the Amerind “hunt for the souls of 


Beavers, Porcupine, Moose, and other animals, using the soul of 


1 Dorsey, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 

? Indian Tribes, vol. V, pp. 215-216. 

*Tbid., vol. Iv, p. 214; see also vol. III, p. 113. 

4 Bartlett, Personal Narrative, 1854, vol. 1, p. 321. 
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the snowshoes to walk upon the soul of the snow, which is in yon- 
der country [where the sun sets]; in short they make use of the 
souls of all things, as we here use the things themselves.” * 

Fire is supposed so to dematerialize the object burned as to 
allow its spirit to proceed untrammeled to the spirit-land. Breaking 
or drilling the implements and utensils was practiced for the same 
reason—to free the spirit from the object. 

The Amerindian idea of a life beyond death is, in the main, 
that there is a continuation of the present conditions so far as 
wants and means of satisfaction are concerned. The individual 
will then need what he has needed or found useful here; and 
it was therefore a universal custom to supply food at the burial- 
place, often for many months after death. Although the idea of 
individual property-right manifests itself in the consumption of 
goods at the funeral, the idea of property as property is subser- 
vient, it is believed, to the idea that the individual will need the 
spirit of such property to meet the wants of his spirit. 

Of a well-known tribe we read: ‘No Navajo will ever occupy 
a lodge in which a person has died. The lodge is burned, and the 
favorite animals of the deceased are usually killed, to accompany 


2 


him on his intended journey.” * Grinnell says of the Blackfoot 
tribe that when a chief or noted warrior dies, his lodge is removed 
a short distance from the village, and the corpse with its personal 
effects is left inside. ‘‘ Outside the lodge, a number of his horses, 
often twenty or more, were killed, so that he might have plenty 
to ride on his journey to the Sand Hills [the place of future ex- 
istence], and to use after arriving there. . . . in ancient 


3 


times, it is said, dogs were killed at the grave.” * “The Musco- 
gulges [of Florida, in 1791] bury their deceased in the earth, 
depositing with him his gun, tomahawk, pipe, and such 


other matter as he had the greatest value for in his life time.” 


1 Thwaites, Fesuit Relations and Allied Documents, vol. V1, p. 179. 
2 Schoolcraft, op. cit., vol. IV, pp. 213-214. 
3 Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 1882, pp. 193-194. 
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The remainder of his effects were divided among his wives and 
children.’ It is said of the Round, Valley tribe of California 
that “everything owned by the deceased,” and often much do- 
nated material, are thrown into the grave.” Of the Tolkotins of 
Oregon we read that “ whatever property the deceased possessed 
is placed about the corpse,” and if he was a person of consequence 
his friends purchased other articles, such as apparel, and laid them 
also with him.’ 

In prehistoric burial-places it is common to find pipes, tools, 
and war implements of stone and metal buried with the warriors ; 
utensils and ornaments of stone, shell, and metal buried with 
the remains of the women, and toys buried with the children. 
Such exhumations reveal only the few objects of relatively inde- 
structible materials which were consumed at the funerals. But 
some idea of the extensive consumption of property at the 
death of a person may be had from a list of materials obtained 
from the scaffold burial of a year-old Cheyenne child in recent 
time. The casket contained the following articles: seven buffalo 
robes, five blankevs, three robes of buffalo calfskin with hoods 
elaborately ornamented with beads, five yards of blue cassimere, 
six yards of red calico, six yards of brown calico, one infantry 
overcoat, one beaver cap ornamented with copper disks, gaudy 
colored sashes, a large striped sack matting, bundles of straps and 
buckles, long wampum necklaces, strings of pieces of Haliotis 
from the Gulf of California (so highly valued by the tribes both 
east and west of the Rocky mountains), a red flannel cloak, a red 
tunic, frock-leggings with bead ornaments, yarn stockings, beaded 
deerskin moccasins, numerous trinkets, a porcelain image, a china 
vase, strings of beads, several toys, a pair of mittens, fur collar, 
skin pouch, etc.* 

It seems probable that the burial just referred to was an ex- 


' Bartram, op. cit., p. 515. 

? Yarrow, Mortuary Customs, 1880, p. 15. 

3 Ross Cox, Adventures on Columbia River, 1831, vol. U, p. 387. 
4 Yarrow, op. cit., pp. 69, 70. 
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travagant one, yet it illustrates that the destruction of property is 
much greater than a burial-place often reveals, because of the 
perishable nature of much of the material, and it proves also 
that the economic idea does not hold sway in the minds of the 
Amerind. The above-mentioned consumption of goods was made 
on exactly the same superstitious grounds as though the family 
of the child had been able to donate only one-tenth the amount. 
The destruction of property seems appalling when it is recalled 
that the child (the fictional owner) had not produced a penny’s 
worth of the goods which in this case must have cost more than 
a hundred dollars —a sum equal to real wealth for a Cheyenne 
family at that time. 

A member of the Algonkin tribe near Quebec in 1632-33 
said: “* We do not speak any more of the dead among us; indeed, 
the relatives of the dead never use anything that was used by the 
dead man during his lifetime.”* Of the Blackfeet we are told 
by Grinnell: “If aman dies in a lodge, it is never used again. 
The people would be afraid of the man’s ghost. The lodge is 
often used to wrap the body in, or perhaps the man may be 
buried in it.”* An almost endless list of similar testimonials of 
the wholesale destruction of property at funerals might be cited. 

Property was sacrificed for several other reasons than that its 
shade or spirit might accompany that of its late owner. In fact, 
the Amerind was almost daily at sacrifice to some of the shades 
which he thought dominated nature. Grinnell also writes con- 
cerning a rather peculiar and apparently elaborate sacrifice by the 
Pawnee. Among that tribe isa belief that certain animals, called 
Nahtrac, possess miraculous powers given them by Ti-ra’-wa, the 
impersonal, intangible deity of the tribe. These animals have five 
different council-chambers. One of these is a hole which contains 
water; and Grinnell says of it: “At certain times the people 
gather there and throw into this hole their offerings to Ti-ra’-wa, 


1 Thwaites, Fesuit Relations, vol. V, p. 135. 
? Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 1892, p. 193. 


an 
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blankets and robes, blue beads, tobacco, eagle-feathers, and 


| 


moccasins. 


The foregoing facts, selected from a great body of similar evi- 
dence, reveal that faith or belief,— sometimes social, sometimes 
incipiently political, but at most times superstitious—is the great 
stumbling-block which everywhere lay in the pathway of the 
primitive American leading toward economic manhood; and they 
also show that, no matter what may be the final or present-day 
measure of value, there was a time when superstitious faiths or 
beliefs raised and lowered values at the beck and nod of mere 
whim and fancy. 


1 Grinnell, Pavwnee Hero Stories, 1893, p. 359. 
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PROPERTY-RIGHT IN EAGLES AMONG THE HOPI 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


Spanish accounts of the extreme southwest, dating as far back 
as the middle of the sixteenth century, mention the existence of 
domesticated “fowls” or gallinaceous birds among the Pueblo 
Indians. As no direct statement concerning the uses to which 
these birds were put is made in the early chronicles, it is natu- 
rally inferred that they were kept for food, and the discovery of 
many turkey-bones in pueblo ruins would seem to support this 
conclusion. There are also found bones of the turkey made into 
various implements, as awls, bodkins, whistles, and the like, indi- 
cating that a great many of the birds were killed, and implying 
that they were highly prized for purposes other than food. 

Few writers, early or recent, seem to have been particularly 
impressed by the fact that the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and 
Arizona, like those of Mexico, domesticated birds, and compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to this fact in studies of zo6- 
culture among the North American aborigines. 

Birds and dogs were the only animals which the Hopi had un- 
der domestication at the time they were first seen by Spaniards, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. It may be instructive 
to consider the status of each in relation to the development of 
zooculture. 


THE TURKEY AND THE PARROT 


Although there is no doubt that the bird with long, pendent 
chin, to which early Spanish travelers refer as having been seen 
among the Pueblos, was no other than the turkey-cock,’ when our 


' As pointed out by Winship. The first accounts of the Hopi make no mention of 
their having turkeys, but as the Rio Grande tribes possessed these fowls, they were also 
doubtless kept in the Hopi villages. 
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own people first visited these villages, fifty years ago, the Hopi had 
no tame turkeys; indeed as late as 1890 there were none of these 
birds and but few chickens at the Hopi villages. The turkeys 
now owned on the East Mesa of Tusayan are descendants of 
those introduced about 1894 and later. There are many of these 
domesticated birds on all three mesas, and they appear to thrive 
notwithstanding the rather harsh way in which they are some- 
times treated. 

Since reading Castafieda’s account’ of the birds which the 
Pueblos had in captivity, the thought has occurred to me that it 
is unlikely they were used for food.” Other writers have expressed 
the same doubt, and have called attention to other purposes 
which these birds served. In seeking information on this point 
from the Hopi, there have come to my knowledge a few significant 
facts regarding property-right in eagles which seem to bear on 
the general question of domestication of animals by the North 
American aborigines. 

The Hopi now keep turkeys mainly for their feathers, which 
are used more than those of any other bird in the manufacture of 
prayer-sticks. They occasionally eat the eggs, and sometimes use 
the albumen from the same to glaze masks and other ceremonial 
objects. It is not improbable that the use of the turkey-feather, 
which is such a constant feature of prayer-sticks, is in some way 
akin to the sacrifice of birds by some, at least, of the sedentary 
tribes of Mexico. As the prayer-stick is a sacrificial object, the 
feather tied to it should be regarded as representative of the bird 
from which it was taken, and would come under the group of 
sacrifices called substitutional, or symbolic, a part for the whole. 

Although no mention is made of the fact in early accounts, 
there is archeological evidence that parrots were sometimes kept 


' Castafieda also states that some of the natives of what is now northern Mexico 
had tame eagles, but no reference has been found in his writings to the keeping of 
raptorial birds by the New Mexican Pueblos, 

> See Powell, Indians of North America, in Yohmson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 
vol. Iv, 1896. 
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alive by the Hopi for ceremonial purposes. In the ruin called 
Wiukoki, near Black falls, on Little Colorado river, Arizona, Mr 
Doney, of Flagstaff, found a desiccated parrot to which a few 
feathers still adhered.’ This was buried in a room with the re- 
mains of a child, and to its leg a prayer-stick was attached. Par- 
rot-bones have also been found in ruined villages of the Hopi not 
far from their present pueblos, and they have been reported from 
other parts of the Pueblo area. Parrot-feathers are highly 
prized by the Hopi for the ornamentation of their masks, and in 
former times were brought from the settlements on the Rio Gila 
and from the northern states of Mexico, where they were obtained 


by barter. 
THE EAGLE 


Of all feathers used by the Hopi in their ceremonies, those 
of the eagle are valued next to those of the turkey. The eagles 
of Tusayan are not kept in cages, as at Zufii; nevertheless, the 
true ownership of these birds is recognized by all. A Hopi 
speaks of his eaglets and eagle-nests as he does of his sheep or 
horses, regarding them as clan property. He takes no care of 
them; but when he wishes their feathers, he plucks them from 
birds which he owns and from no others. This recognition that 
certain wild birds belong to one clan, and others to another, has 
not, so far as I arm aware, been specially commented on by writ- 
ers on zoéculture among the Indians. We can call this retention 
of birds for religious purposes a stage of domestication, although 
it is only a little higher than promiscuous hunting of wild animals. 
When, as at Zufii, eagles are brought to the pueblo and kept 
alive from year to year, there exists an advancement beyond the 
Hopi custom of merely capturing the feral birds from the nests of 
their owners. Anyone in Tusayan who kills an eagle, not his 
own, within about fifty miles of Walpi, trespasses on the prop- 
erty-rights of others. In other words, the eagle, although wild, is 


1 See this journal, vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 441-442. 
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regarded, from the point of view of ownership, in the same way 
as is the horse, cow, or sheep,—eagles are property over which the 
Hopi have rights which all their number respect. Unfortunately, 
however, this right is often violated by white men or by the 
Navaho, who see no reason why wild birds should belong to a 
person living perhaps forty or fifty miles away. There are no 
other wild creatures which the Hopi now regard in the same 
light of ownership that they do the eagle. 

As already suggested, proprietary rights with reference to the 
eagle inhere in the clan rather than in the individual; nests, 
eaglets, and adult eagles are owned by the whole clan, not by any 
one member, although the male head or chief of that clan repre- 
sents its rights; he speaks of them as his property, and has in- 
herited the right to do so through his mother. This is an ancient 
form of ownership which prevails likewise in the case of land, 
springs, peach-trees, houses, and other possessions. Some clans 
are poor, and own no eagles; but among the “wealthy,” two 
members of the same clan may have nests in different localities. 
As a rule, however, the nests of eagles near village ruins are 
owned by the descendants of clans which once lived in their 


neighborhood. 


OwNERSHIP OF EAGLE-NESTS EFFECTED BY CLAN MIGRATIONS 


As has been previously shown, the present population of 
Walpi is composed of descendants of clans which from time to 
time drifted together from different directions for mutual protec- 
tion. Some of these clans came from as far north as Rio Colo- 
rado, while others came from the Gila basin and still others from 
Rio Grande valley. In their early migrations from distant 
pueblos to their ultimate homes, each clan halted at intervals, 
where towns were built but were afterward deserted. The sites 
of these abandoned villages are indicated by ruins which are very 
numerous in Arizona and‘also in parts of New Mexico. Thus 
it resulted that men of certain clans claim rights in springs 
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near ruins in which their forefathers lived, and at times of cere- 
mony they revisit these ancestral springs to obtain water which is 
considered particularly efficacious in the performance of ancient 
rites; thus, also, certain tracts of land are regarded as the prop- 
erty of this or that clan. The present ownership of eagle-nests 
in the vicinity is a survival of a similar claim. A consideration, 
therefore, of the situation of eagle-nests claimed by clans is 
directly related to former migrations of the clan. In order to 
appreciate the bearing of the claims of clans to eagle property 
in different directions from Walpi, let us briefly consider the 
salient points in the early history of that pueblo. 

In remote times there came into what is now the Moki reser- 
vation, several clans from New Mexico, which founded different 
pueblos, among them being (1) a settlement of Bear clans on the 
terrace below the present site of Walpi; (2) a pueblo, called 
Sikyatki, about three miles away, and (3) a village called Awatobi. 
At this early period there was a settlement of Flute people at 
Lefianobi, northeast of Walpi, but there is no reliable information 
regarding the origin of its former population. 

In the course of time there entered the country from the north 
a group of Snake clans which joined the Bear settlement. They 
had formerly lived with the Horn clans, but in their southern 
migrations the latter separated from the Snake people and joined 
the inhabitants of the Flute village, or Lefianobi. When the 
Snake clans became well united with the Bear settlement, they 
were joined by combined Horn and Flute clans, which deserted 
Lefianobi. At this time there were three large pueblos near the 
East Mesa, viz., Walpi, Sikyatki,and Awatobi. The inhabitants 
of Walpi and Sikyatki had frequent trouble with each other, 
which culminated in the destruction of the latter town and the 
absorption of its clans by the former. The remaining two pueblos, 
Walpi and Awatobi, increased in size, each receiving increments 
to its population until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when Awatobi was destroyed by the people of Walpi, and its 
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inhabitants scattered, the majority going to Walpi and the 
Middle Mesa pueblos. 

Walpi thus by conquest became the dominant pueblo of the 
region about the East Mesa. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century inroads by the Apache along the Little Colorado forced 
the villagers there to seek refuge in the north, and groups of 
clans, of which the Patki (Rain-cloud) was the most prominent, 
migrated to the vicinity of Walpi and built a pueblo called 
Pakachomo. When, later on, this village was abandoned, the 
Rain-cloud clan, by invitation, united its members with the exist- 
ing Hopi villages, a considerable number settling at Walpi. 
Shortly after this event, the Ute, pressing down from the north 
upon Walpi, which was now occupied by the several clans enumer- 
ated, threatened it with destruction ; consequently certain Tanoan 
people of Rio Grande valley were invited by the chief of the 
Snake clan to come and render aid. The Asa clan, and later a 
group of Tanoan clans from a pueblo called Tcewadi responded ; 
they repulsed the invaders, and were rewarded by the Walpians. 
The Asa people were invited to make their home at Walpi, while 
the clans from Tcewadi were given a site on the mesa for a pueblo 
of their own, which their descendants still occupy. This is the 
village of Hano. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, on account of 
sickness and famine at Walpi, the Asa moved to Tsegi cafion, 
or Cafion de Chelly; but they later returned and founded the 
pueblo now called Sichomovi, between Walpi and Hano. This 
town is not very ancient, for there is an old woman, the last of the 
Asa women now living in Walpi, whose mother, they say, once 


lived in Tsegi cafion.’ 


' Almost all Hopi clans are represented among the Navaho. An incident in the 
history of the Pakaé clan shows one of the ways in which this has been brought about. 
Years ago a few men, women, and girls of this clan were attacked by the Navaho in 
the fields below Walpi. The women and girls were made prisoners, and in time took 
Navaho husbands. The children by these intertribal unions are regarded by the Hopi 
as members of the Pakaé clan. 


— 
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Let us now consider the eagle-nest property of different Hopi 
clans, in their geographical distribution. 

One of the oldest, if not the most ancient of all the Walpi clans, 
is the Snake, which formerly lived at a place called Tokonabi, near 
Navaho mountain, far north of the Hopi mesas. In their migra- 
tion southward the members of this clan were accompanied by 
others, among whom was the Horn clan. They built houses at in- 
tervals in their migration, the ruins of which are pointed out, and 
which are still known by name to the traditionists of the clan. 
On the abandonment of a pueblo several miles north of Walpi, the 
Horn clans separated from the Snake and went to a pueblo called 
Lefianobi, which, as its name implies, was inhabited by Flute 
(Leva) clans. After this consolidation these two clans abandoned 
Lefianobi and joined the Snake settlement at Walpi. ; 

The eagle-nests of the Snake clan are situated a few miles 
north of Walpi, not far from one of the abandoned Snake pue- 
blos; they claim others north of this which, however, they never 
visit. In most ancient times this clan doubtless had eagle-nests 
at Tokonabi, but as it drifted southward and the country which 
they left became occupied by hostiles, visits to these nests were 
gradually dispensed with. Those which they still claim are near 
their last settlement, but visits to them became more or less 
dangerous after the hostile Ute raided the Hopi farms not many 
years ago.’ 

The Horn (A/a) clan owns the eagle-nests about Wakash (Span. 
Vaca, Cow) spring, northeast of Walpi. Their eagle claim is con- 
tiguous to that of the Snake clan, as would naturally be expected 
from the fact that these two clans once lived together at Tokonabi. 

One of the first clans to settle in the neighborhood of the East 
Mesa was the Firewood (Koko), whose pueblo, called Sikyatki, in 
early times was larger than Old Walpi. There is evidence that it 


1 Since about the beginning of the eighteenth century the Hopi have not been 
molested by the Ute, but the inroads of the Apache from the south continued far into 
the present century. 
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was a flourishing place when the Snake clans came into the country, 
and that it was one of the most ancient settlements in Tusayan. 

The Firewood clans came from the east, probably not far from 
the pueblo of Jemez, and during their early migration lived for 
some time in Keam’s cafion, not far from Keam’s trading post, 
where the ruin of their settlement may still be seen. This clan 
claims as its property all eagle-nests in the upper end of the cafion 
named, near the school and their former pueblo. Indeed, there 
is a farm owned by this clan about halfway between the school 
and Keam’s store. 

The Honau, or Bear, is probably the oldest’ of the Walpi 
clans, and appears to have occupied the site of Walpi before the 
advent of the Snake clan. The former is reputed to have come 
from New Mexico and to have lived at one time in a pueblo on 
the Rio Grande. The clan is now extinct with the exception of 
three persons, one of whom, Kotka, the chief, assumes a promi- 
nent part in several ceremonies. Little can be learned concern- 
ing the route of migration of the Bear clan westward from the 
Rio Grande valley, but it is said to have passed through Keam’s 
cafion to Turkinobi, a now-ruined pueblo not far from Sikyatki. 
The Kokyan, or Spider clan, one of the group of Bear clans, claims 
the cliffs at the entrance of Keam’s cafion as its eagle preserves. 

The /7zba (Tobacco) clan once lived with the Patki (Rain- 
cloud), and the A7vkitc (Lizard) at Palatkwabi, a mythic region in 
the far south. They migrated northward from that place to 
Homolobi, on the Little Colorado, near Winslow; but this vil- 
lage was in turn abandoned, the clan continuing northward by a 
well-defined route,’ until they came to Jeditoh valley, where they 


' The traditionists of both the Bear and the Snake clan claim that their ances- 
tors were the oldest settlers in Walpi, but the balance of evidence strongly supports that 
of the former. 

? It is said by good authority that the P7éa left the Patki clans at a place called 
Kokopelki, going thence to Awatobi. The Pzfyas clan also left the Paki at the same 
place and went to Akokyabi (‘t Acoma’”’), now a ruin in Jeditoh valley or on Awatobi 
mesa. The Pikyas later went to the Middle Mesa. 
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joined the population of Awatobi. On the destruction of that 
pueblo, the /rba, under their chief, Tapolo, settled in Walpi. 


Hani, the “governor” of Walpi and a lineal descendant of 
Tapolo, claims for his clan, ownership of eagle-nests in the crags 
near Awatobi on both sides of Jeditoh valley eastward to Hub- 
bell’s store. 

As before stated, the Rain-cloud (Fatkz) clans formerly lived 
at Palatkwabi, but migrated northward to Homolobi, near Wins- 
low. Abandoning this town, they went farther northward, 
building a pueblo not far from the Moki buttes. When they left 
this habitation, the ruins of which are still traceable, they con- 
tinued their course to the Walpi wash and erected homes at 
Pakachomo, in the plain about three miles from Walpi, where the 
remains of house-walls are still pointed out. From Pakachomo 
the clan went to Old Walpi by invitation of the chief of the lat- 
ter pueblo. Anawita, the head-man of that clan, claims as his 
property all eagle-nests in the Moki buttes as far east as the Hol- 
brook road. The eagle property of the Aw#kiitc (Lizard) clan 
begins at Bitahiitci on the same road, and extends eastward to 
the ruin of Kintiel, twenty-five miles north of the railroad. 

The Pakad (Reed) clan lived at Awatobi until its destruction, 
but before they reached that place they inhabited a pueblo called 
Kwavufiapi,’ about forty miles north of Navaho station on 
the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad. When Awatobi was destroyed the 
Pakab went to the Middle Mesa, and settled at a pueblo near the 
spring at its base. From this place part of them went to Mish- 
onginovi and part to Walpi. Pautiwa, chief of this clan, claims 
all the eagle-nests near Kwavufiapi and the region south of that 
ruin. 

The Kiikitc (Lizard) clan, which, like the Patkz, originally 
came from the far south and had settlements at one time on the 


1 The most distant pueblo east of Walpi inhabited by the Pakaé clan is called by 
them Kwavuiiapi, the ruin of which has not yet been identified. This clan is closely 
related to ancient Zuii clans. 


| 
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Little Colorado at or near Homolobi, owns the eagle-nests east of 
the Holbrook road around Bitahiitci,’ or Red Rocks, about forty 
miles from Walpi. 

The eagle-nests near Kicyuba, north of Walpi, a sacred spring 
of the Katcina clan, are owned by Supela, of the Fathi clan. 
This clan never lived in that region, hence there is no way of 
accounting for Supela’s claim except that he inherited it from 
Oraibi relatives.’ 

The eagle-nests west and northwest of the East Mesa, along 
the lower part of the Little Colorado (Pa/a-baiya*), and portions 
of the Great Colorado (Piszs-bazya), belong to clans of Oraibi and 
the Middle Mesa pueblos, hence the Walpians lay no claim to 
them. I have not studied the clans of the latter villages, but 
there is evidently good reason for their claim, judging from the 
composition of the clans in these pueblos. Probably many of 
their ancient clans came from the numerous houses, now in ruins, 
within the drainage of Rio Colorado. Among these may be 
mentioned the Squash (Patuz) clan, now extinct at the East 
Mesa villages. 

The clans of the Tewa pueblo of Hano have no eagle- 
nest property near their pueblo. This can readily be explained 
by the fact that they were late arrivals in Tusayan, consequently 
all available nests had been preémpted by existing Hopi clans. 

It thus appears that the present claims to ownership of eagle- 
nests are based mainly on the situation near former places of 
residence. This fact can hardly be regarded as a mere coincidence, 
nor do the Hopi consider it as such; indeed, they regard this 
proprietorship asa proof that the country in which eagle-nests 
are situated is theirs, and have repeatedly urged me to so inform 


1 Near Maupin’s trading post. 

° Naka, present chief of the Katciva clan, which formerly lived near Kicyuba, 
claims no eagle-nests. 

3It is an interesting fact that the name Pala-baiya, ‘‘ Red river,” has the same 
meaning as the Spanish term Rio Colorado. Among the Hopi, red is the color symboli- 
cally assigned to their south, and the Little Colorado in its middle course is in the 
same direction from the Hopi towns. 
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those engaged in surveying the boundaries of their reservation. 
The legendary claim by the Hopi that their ancestors came to 
Walpi from different directions is supported by the situation of 
the eagle-nests still owned by various clans. 


ANCIENT EAGLE Hunts 


The ancient method of hunting wild creatures is a most in- 
structive chapter in Hopi ceremonial customs, and merits special 
treatment. Particularly complicated were the antelope hunts 
which, of late years (since this animal has diminished so greatly 
in numbers), have been practically abandoned. Rabbit hunts are 
still more or less popular, and they retain a semblance of their 
ancient ceremonial character; but even these are declining, as 
they are now only fairly successful. 

The eagle was doubtless the only bird which was systematically 
hunted by the Hopi in ancient times, but the methods formerly 
employed have passed into legendary history. 

The ancient kwamakto, or eagle hunt, was accompanied with 
ceremonial rites, as were antelope hunts a few generations ago, 
and as are the rabbit hunts which still frequently occur. The 
method of conducting these ancient eagle hunts is said to have 
been as follows: 

On a distant mesa northeast of Walpi, but in full view of 
that pueblo, there is a small circular inclosure, about four feet 
high, built of stones and called by the Hopi the kwamakt, 
or eagle-hunt-house. The hunter hid himself in this inclos- 
ure, having previously tied dead rabbits as a bait to the beams 


overhead. 

Several features of these ancient inclosures, or kwamakzi, in 
which the Hopi hunter of eagles hid himself to capture these 
birds, recall the small stone towers so common in some parts of 
the southwest, especially along the Colorado and its tributaries. 
These towers, as a rule, are small; they are situated on elevated 
sites, and bear little evidence of long-continued use as human 
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habitations. They are not large enough for permanent dwellings, 
and the theory that they were employed as outlooks is not wholly 
satisfactory ; nor are they capacious enough for the defense of any 
considerable number of persons. It is therefore suggested that 
they were kwamaki, or eagle-hunt-houses, of the former inhabi- 
tants of the region. Many are situated on crags which are 
known to have been frequented by eagles, and we have the 
assertion of the Hopi that there were many eagle-houses in the 
north. 

As in all Pueblo customs, these eagle hunts were accompanied 
by certain prescribed usages or rites.’ The hunter first washed 
his head as a bodily purification, and deposited a prayer-offering 
in a shrine at or near the eagle-house. After these preliminaries, 
he stationed himself in the eagle-house and began to sing, accom- 
panying his songs with low calls. Soon an eagle, attracted by the 
rabbits tied to the logs, circled about and finally alighted on the 
beams above him, when its leg was seized by the concealed hunts- 
man and the bird was drawn into the inclosure. Other ceremonies 
followed, concerning which there is little information; but at each 
eagle-hunt one of the birds was always released after a prayer-stick 
had been attached to its leg, it being supposed that the eagle 
thus freed would return to its comrades, bearing the hunter’s 
prayer. The eagles captured by the methods described were not 
killed, but were carried to the pueblos. 

The attachment of a prayer-stick to the leg of the eagle before 
being released is in harmony with present Hopi practices. During 
the Soydluza ceremony, for instance, prayer-emblems are tied to 
the tails or manes of burros and horses, and to the tails of chickens, 
turkeys, dogs, cats, etc.; it is the same thought which the people 
of old Wukoki had in mind when they ceremonially buried the 
parrot, of which mention has been made; and a similar belief led 
to the burial of prayer-sticks with the human dead — they were 


expressions of prayer to the gods. 


1 The Hopi have a special hunters’ /¢fonz, called maktiponi, 
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PRESENT METHOD OF CAPTURING AND UTILIZING EAGLES 


Eagle hunting in the manner described has been abandoned 
within the memory of some of the older men of Walpi; when 
eagles are now required the young are taken from their nests after 
certain ceremonies and offerings. It is regarded as wrong to take 
all the young from the nest at any one time, and it is evidently 
due to this taboo that the perpetuation of the species in Tusayan 
is effected. The captured eaglets are taken to the pueblos, where 
their heads are washed and sprinkled with prayer-meal — a form 
of purification found in all Hopi ceremonies.’ 

After this purification the feathers are plucked from the eaglet 
and the bird is killed, life being crushed out by pressure on the 
sternum without the shedding of blood. The body of the eagle 
thus killed is not cast over the mesa side on the pile of débris at 
its base, but is buried in a special eagle cemetery, near the pueblo, 
where many skeletons of these birds may be seen. This burial 
place is a cleft in the top of the mesa south of Walpi on each side 
of the trail, near where the latter descends to Kisakobi, one of the 
sites of Old Walpi. The dead eagle is deposited with prayers in 
this cleft, and above the remains are placed a few stones, but not 
enough to cover them. After the celebration of the Wzmdn, one 
of the Hopi festivals, there are placed in these eagle graves small 
wooden effigies or dolls, and miniature bows and arrows,’ upon 
which sacred meal is scattered. I have never witnessed one of 
these burials, but have frequently visited the eagle cemetery, 
and reliable members of the tribe have repeatedly informed me 
of the nature of the ceremonies performed at the time of burial. 
So far as known, the eagle is the only non-human creature for 
which the Hopi have a special burial place. 

From what has been said it would appear that the ownership 


1 Compare the ceremony of washing the snakes in the Snake dance; American 
Anthropologist, vol. X1, 1898, pp. 313-318. 

2 In this same festival the 4a¢cinas who participate give dolls to the little girls, and 
bows and arrows to the boys. 
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of eagles by the Hopi (or their domestication of the same, if 
that be a proper term to apply to animals under such a con- 
dition) was largely for ceremonial purposes. In the case of the 
turkey, the bird or the eggs may have been used also for food; 
the parrot and the eagle, however, were kept solely for their 
feathers. 

We find among the Hopi an Eagle clan; there are evidences 
also of a Parrot and a Turkey clan. It is possible that a taboo 
against killing these birds may have once been in force, as is the 
case among the Snake priests with reference to the killing of 
rattlesnakes and other ophidians. The eagle, however, is now 
killed notwithstanding the existence of an Eagle clan, although 
the manner in which the bird is killed is strictly prescribed. 


PRAYERS FOR THE INCREASE OF EAGLES 


Soydluna, the Winter Solstice ceremony, is a prayer directed 
particularly to Muyifiwu, the Germ god, for the increase of all 
worldly possessions. At the time of its celebration a special offer- 
ing is presented for the increase of eagles which is quite different 
from that made in behalf of the strictly domestic animals. During 
the Soydluna rites such of the priests as desire sheep, oxen, burros, 
and horses, make small clay figurines of the same to which they 
tie feathers—the symbolic prayer. These figurines are deposited 
in places frequented by these animals; thus, the image of the 
sheep is placed by a man in a niche in his corral. 

In the case of the eagles, however, a special form of offering, 
called a prayer-stick, is carved of wood, ovoid in form, and painted 
white with spots in imitation of eagle eggs; to these symbolic 
prayers in the form of feathers are tied, as in the case of the 
figurines of truly domestic animals. There are several shrines in 
which these artificial eagle eggs are deposited, one of the best- 
known of which is near the old ruin of Turkinobi, situated on 
East Mesa not far from the twin pyramidal mounds above 
Sikyatki. In this depository, which is called the eagle shrine, 
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two of these artificial eggs were placed during the Soyaluia cere- 
mony performed in 1899. 


Hort DOMESTICATED 


The Hopi had a domesticated dog in early times, as is shown 
by skulls and fragments of skeletons that have been excavated 
from ancient ruins and graves. This dog was of a breed ' superior 
to the half-coyote curs now so abundant in Tusayan. The desic- 
cated remains of dogs found near the Little Colorado ruins show 
that they were of fairly large size, with reddish hair, recalling a 
northern variety. There is no knowledge of the ceremonial treat- 
ment of the dog by the Hopi, and it does not appear to have been 
used as a beast of burden as among some of the Indians of the plains. 

The dog figures in some of the Hopi legends, but not in the 
most ancient. According to the traditions of the Pakad clan, this 
animal was brought to Tusayan from Jemez, probably after the 
destruction of Awatobi. Insignificant though the cause may 
seem, yet to this animal was due the abandonment of the Pakad 
pueblo under the Middle Mesa. 

There is a pictograph of a dog (figure 79),’ which has every 
appearance of antiquity, near the site of Old Walpi. The story 
of this pictograph, briefly related, is as follows: In old times the 
Oraibi villagers made a raid on the Walpi cornfields, and the 
women rushed down the mesa to defend their farms. They were 
aided by a faithful dog which bit the Oraibi warriors and held 
them until they were killed. The dog, however, was also slain, 
and the pictograph marks the site of the deed. 


OTHER DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 


No evidence has been found in ancient Hopi ruins that animal 
fibers were used in weaving, and although this absence would in- 


1 As shown by Dr F. A. Lucas, Sczence, vol. v, No, 18, 1897. 

® This pictograph represents a maiden with a shield on which are depicted 
feathers and other designs, and a dog with the heart and the eyes represented. The 
girl is shown with protuberances on the sides of her head representing the characteristic 
coiffure of Hopi maidens, 


__ 
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dicate that wool-bearing animals were formerly unknown, the 
testimony is only of a negative kind. The Indians reported to 
the first Spanish travelers in northern Mexico and the adjacent 
territory that the people of Totonteac (a province evidently sit- 
uated south of the present Tusayan) had an animal which yielded 
hair or wool not unlike 
that of which the cas- 
sock of Marcos de Niza 
was woven; but this 
animal has not been 
satisfactorily identified. 
Cushing found in the 
ruins of the Gila-Salado 
drainage area certain 
figurines and picto- 
graphs which he as- 
cribed to some guanaco- 
like animal, but, so far 


as known, no feral repre- 

Fic. 79—Pictograph of dog and maiden with shield. 
of this description occurs in the fauna of the region. 

The domesticated animals which the Hopi now possess are de- 
scendants of those introduced by the whites. Among these may 
be mentioned the horse, burro, sheep, chickens, and cattle. These 
creatures have had greater influence than ali others in modifying 
the condition of these people; but it was an influence from with- 
out rather than one due to internal growth, for the fauna of their 
arid habitat was too meager to furnish them a valuable domestic 
animal for either food or clothing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When “discovered” by the whites, the Hopi were in an early 
stage of the development of zoédculture, the nature of which 
may be seen in the relations between the people and their eagles. 


AM, ANTH. N. S., 2—45 
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With regard to animals as an aid in the food-quest, the Hopi were 
but little above the hunter stage; they considered certain tracts 
of land as the range of their respective clans, over which the mem- 
bers alone had a right to hunt, but had not yet domesticated 
individual animals or their young for food. Adult eagles were 
ceremonially captured. A knowledge that the eagles were not 
nomadic in their habits, and that eaglets consequently grew to 
maturity and died near or on the same crags as their parents, 
led the Hopi later to claim individual birds and to capture their 
young as he would gather his corn or peaches.’ 

Birds were among the first animals to which property-right 
attached among the Hopi, and of these the more important were 
the eagle, the turkey, and the parrot. These birds were used for 
religious purposes rather than as food, and the parrot and the 
turkey were probably kept in the pueblos. The eagle, however, 
was allowed to remain at large in its feral condition and captured 
only as needed. Unlike other wild animals, eagles and eaglets, 
with their nests, were the property of the clans. Ownership of 
eagles descended through the clan in the maternal line, and the 
present geographical distribution of eagle-nests is directly con- 
nected with clan migration. The treatment of the eagle after 
capture —its killing and ceremonial burial —is a survival of an 
ancient custom, probably paralleled in the case of the parrot and 
the turkey. 

The ancient Hopi had a domestic dog which was a pet rather 
than a beast of burden. The good qualities of this pet were 
recognized and recounted in their legends. The Hopi domesti- 
cated no animal for food or raiment before the advent of the 
Spaniards, nor did the territory occupied by them furnish any 
mammal capable of domestication. Unaided they might have 
advanced in culture, but not through a pastoral stage. 

Among most peoples the food-quest has come to be an 


1 Peach trees among the Hopi are owned by individuals, but it by no means follows 
that a man owns the ground on which his trees are planted. 
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incentive for the domestication of animals; but when the Pueblos 
were discovered their meager zoéculture was not for food, nor 
even for clothing, but for religious purposes — the adornment of 
ceremonial objects with feathers or the decoration of dance para- 
phernalia. Is it not possible that before man domesticated ani- 
mals for the purpose of augmenting his food supply, he kept 
certain of them in confinement for religious purposes, and that 
some of these were found to be valuable in material ways— 
so docile that they could be employed as beasts of burden, pos- 
sessed of a pelage that could be utilized as raiment, or of udders 
for yielding milk, etc.? When these benefits were recognized, 
the domestication of animals became a feature of the food-quest 
which the Hopi never attained until after the advent of the white 


man. 


SKETCH OF THE KWAKIUTL LANGUAGE’ 


By FRANZ BOAS 


In the course of a series of investigations undertaken for the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, I collected extensive material on 
the language of the Kwakiutl Indians, who inhabit northeastern 
Vancouver island and the adjacent coast of British Columbia. A 
treatise on the grammar of this language, by Rev. Alfred J. Hall, 
was published in 1889 ;* but the author has not succeeded in eluci- 
dating its structural peculiarities. I published a brief sketch of the 
grammar in the Reports of the Committee on the Northwestern 
Tribes of Canada, appointed by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science.* While the data given in these sketches 
are in the main correct, the fundamental traits of the language 
have hitherto remained unknown. 

The phonetic system of the Kwakiutl is very rich. It abounds 
particularly in sounds of the k series and of the 1 series. The sys- 
tem of consonants includes velars, palatals, anterior palatals, alve- 
olars, and labials. The palatal series (English k) seems to occur 
only in combination with u articulations. In most of these 
groups we find a sonans, surd, fortis, and spirans. The sonans is 
harder than the corresponding English sound. The surd is pro- 
nounced with a full breath, while the fortis is a surd with increased 
stress and suddenness of articulation. The sonans is so strong 
that it is very easily mistaken for a surd. Besides the groups 
mentioned before, we have a series of lateral linguals or 1 sounds; 
the laryngeal catch; h; y; and w. 


1 Published by authority of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
? A Grammar of the Kwagiutl Language, 7rans. Royal Society of Canada, 1888, 


II, pp. 57-105. 
3 Report of the Sixtieth Meeting of the B, A. A. S., 1890, pp. 655-668 ; also 1896, 


pp: 585, 586. 
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This system may be represented as follows: 


Sonans Surd Fortis Spirans Nasal 
Velar 8 q q! x - 
Palatal g (w) k (w) k! (w) xX - 
Anterior Palatal k* k'! x" - 
Alveolar d t t! S n 
Dental dz ts ts! 
Labial b Pp p! * m 
Lateral 1 Li L! I 
Laryngeal catch * 
h, y, w. 


The velar series are k sounds pronounced with the soft palate. 
x corresponds to chin German Bach. The palatal series corre- 
spond to our g (hard) and k. X is like x, but pronounced far- 
ther forward. g* and k* sound almost like gy and ky (with 
consonantic y); x’ is the German ch in zch. d,t, and sare almost 
dental. I, L,and L! are pronounced with tip of tongue touching 
the lower teeth, the back of the tongue extending transversely 
across the hard palate, so that the air escapes suddenly near the 
first molars. In] the tip of the tongue is in the same position, 
but the back of the tongue is narrower, so that the air escapes 
near the canine teeth. The sound is at the same time slightly 
less explosive than L. 1 is the same as the English sound. ® is 
a very faint laryngeal intonation. The exclamation mark is used 
throughout to indicate increased stress of articulation. 

The vowels seem to be quite variable. The indistinct E is 
very frequent. The two pairs i e and o u probably represent 
each a single intermediate sound. The whole series of vowels 
may probably be represented as follows: 


There are a considerable number of rules of euphony which 
govern the sequences of sounds. The u vowels do not admit of 


a following anterior palatal, which is changed into a palatal with 


E 
ie, i, é, a, 6,0 u 
4,4, 4,00 
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following w; for instance, 14’ way6-g'a this salmon-weir, becomes 
1a’wayogwa. aa is often contracted to 4; for instance, 6*ma-a 
that chieftainess, becomes 6*ma. oa is contracted to 6; for in- 
stance, 14’way6-a that salmon-weir, becomes 1a4’way6d. It seems 
that combinations of consonants do not occur in the beginning of 
words. Extensive clusters of consonants are rare, and even com- 
binations of two consonants are restricted in number. The first 
sound of such a combination is generally a spirans, nasal, 1 or |, 
all of which are produced by stricture, not by closure. k sounds, 
which in the process of word-composition become first sounds of 
combinations of consonants, are aspirated; 1 sounds become |]. 
When, in the process of composition, inadmissible combinations 
of consonants occur, the second consonant is often dropped. 
Terminal consonants of words, when followed by words with in- 
itial consonants, are often modified in the manner here indicated. 
From g‘6k" house, is formed g’6X"dzé large house; from *nék 
to say, *né’x's6 he ts told. Instead of laa’mL mé’x*éL then he will 
sleep, we have laa’m] mé’x*éL. Examples of dropping of conso- 
nants are the following: qa’s-x**id he begins to walk, becomes 
qa’s‘id; Wa’k!éqés-x"La named Wa'k'/égés, becomes Wa’k:!égésLa. 

Suffixes influence the terminal sounds of stems, which they 
often harden or soften. When softened, surd and fortis are trans- 
formed into the sonans of the same series; when hardened, sonans 
and surd are transformed into the fortis. s softened becomes dz 
or y; hardened, it becomes ts!. x‘ softened and hardened becomes 
n; Xw softened and hardened becomes w. | softened and hard 
ened becomes 1. n, m, 1, y, w, when softened, become sonant by 
being preceded by the laryngeal catch. The following examples 


will illustrate these processes : 


Stem Softened Hardened 
Liaqw-, red L!a'3w-at6, red-eared L!a’q!w-6b6, red-breasted 
hant-, fo shoot ha’n'-as, place of shoot- _ha'nu!-ala, notse of shoot- 
ing ing 


qas-, to walk qa'y-as, place of walking qi'ts!-énox, walker 
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Stem Softened Hardened 

mix’-, strike meEn-a’ts!é, drum=strik- mer'n*xst, to strike hind 
ing receptacle end 

séXw-, paddle sé’w-ayu, paddle sé/*w-énox, paddler 

ts!0'[-, black ts!0'l-is, black beach ts!6'®l-a, black rock 

®wun-, to hide ®wu'®n-il, to hide in the *wu*n-a’, to hide on rock 
house 

de'nxal-, fo sing de'nxa®l-as, place of 
Singing 


Grammatical relations are expressed by means of suffixes and 
by reduplication. Suffixes affect the word to which they are at- 
tached in different ways. A considerable number are attached 
to the terminal sound of the word, without causing any modifica- 
tions of the same, except such as are required by the rules of 
euphony. To this class belong almost all pronominal, temporal, 
and conjunctive suffixes. Another group of suffixes is attached 
to the stem of the word, which loses all its word-forming suffixes. 
It is probable that all nouns are compounds of a stem and of a 
number of suffixes. The latter disappear entirely when the noun 
is combined with one of this class of suffixes, and we observe ap- 
parently an apocope of the end of the noun, while actually its 
stem reappears freed from its suffixes. At the same time, the 
suffix often modifies the terminal consonant of the stem. Thus 
we have bEgwa’nEm man, stem: bEgw-, and from this bEk!u’s 
man in the woods, mEt!a’né clam, stem: mEt!-, and from this 
mEda’d having clams. This process is analogous to what has 
been observed in many Indian languages, and has been termed 
“decapitation” or “apocope.” From the instances with which 
I am familiar, I am inclined to believe that a thorough knowledge 
of the process will prove that the apparent apocope is due either 
to laws of euphony, or to the dropping of affixes, as in the case 


here described. 

Other changes of the stem are due to reduplication, the 
method of which varies according to the grammatical function it 
performs. Double or even triple reduplication may occur in the 
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same word; for instance, from the stem bEgw- man, we have 
ba’bagum doy, and ba’bEbagum Joys. 

In discussing the groups of relations expressed by grammati- 
cal processes, we will take up first those relating to the person 
speaking, or the pronominal relations. The language has a strong 
tendency to define every action and every object in all its rela- 
tions to the persons conversing. These relations are expressed 
by the personal, demonstrative, and possessive pronouns. The 
homology between demonstrative and personal pronouns is here 
perfect. The personal pronoun indicates the person acting or 
acted upon, as speaker, person addressed, and person spoken of; 
the demonstrative indicates the location of an action or of an 
object as near the speaker, near the person addressed, or near the 
person spoken of. This strict homology appears in many Ameri- 
can languages, but in few is the expression of location so rigidly 
demanded as in Kwakiutl. The location of object or action in 
relation to the three persons— speaker, person addressed, and 
person spoken of—must always be expressed. These three 
positions are further subdivided into two groups, the one ex- 
pressing objects and actions visible to the speaker, the other 
expressing those invisible to the speaker. 


Location near 1st Person 2d Person 3d Person 
Visible to speaker -k* -X - 
Invisible to speaker -g’a -q! -a 


Personal pronouns appear mostly incorporated in the verb. 
The pronominal form, which we designate as “ first person plural,” 
is not atrue plural. Plurality implies the presence of several in- 
dividuals of the same kind. A plurality of speakers is seldom 
"or “I and 


’ 


possible ; but our “we” expresses either “I and thou, 
he.” It is therefore not surprising that many languages, and 
among them the Kwakiutl, use distinct forms for these two ideas. 
On the other hand, the second and third persons plural are real 


plurals, and are designated in Kwakiutl by a suffix, -x'da®x®, 
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which precedes the pronominal ending. In the Hé’iltsaq" dialect 
this plural is expressed by reduplication. 

The personal pronouns have separate forms for expressing 
their syntactic relation in the sentence; that is to say, there are 
pronominal cases. These are the subjective (nominative) and ob- 


jective (accusative). 


Ist Person 2d Person 3d Person Inclusive Exclusive 
Subjective  -En -ES - -nts nu®X 
Objective - -OL -q - 


A number of secondary cases are derived from these primary 
forms,—a locative from the objective, an instrumentalis and 


finalis from the subjective. 


Ist Pers, 2d Pers. 3d. Pers. Inclusive Exclusive 
Locative 16L laq g'a'xents g'a’xenu®X 
Instrumentalis (-kn ?) -ds -S (-ents ?) (-eEnu®X ?) 
Finalis qa*n qa*®s qaé qa‘nts qa*nu®X 


The old objective of the first person, which occurs in the 
Hé'iltsaq" dialect, is entirely lost, and replaced by the locative. 
The instrumentalis of the second and third persons is identical 
with the possessive. I have not found any unquestionable forms 
of this case for the first person. 

The forms of verbs with incorporated object are derived by 
combinations of the above forms in the order subject, direct ob- 
ject, indirect object (locative), instrumentalis, finalis. It seems 
that the first person singular had an older form, -EnL, which is 
still used in the Koskimo dialect, and which persists in all forms 
in which the subject first person is followed by another pronomi- 
nal form. An example of verbal forms with incorporated object 
and instrument is mix**i’daqs he struck him with it, from mix:*i’d 
to strike, -aq him, -s with zt. When substantives are introduced 
in a sentence of this kind, they are placed following the pronoun 
which indicates their function. At the same time the pronoun is 
modified. For instance, mix*i’déda bEgwa’nEmaqs the man 
struck him with it; mix'*i’déda bEgwa’nEmaxa g‘ina’nEms ¢he 
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man struck the child with it; mix:*i’déda bEgwa’nEmaxa g‘ina’- 
nEmsa t!é’sEm the man struck the child with the stone. 

The terminals da, xa, and sa might be interpreted as nomi- 
native, accusative, instrumentalis of an article, if it were not for 
their intimate connection with the preceding verb. The pro- 
nominal object and the instrumentalis at the end of the subject in 
our first example also show that we have here really an incorpora- 
tion of the noun in the verbal expression. The terminal a, which 
characterizes the subject followed by an object (like the terminal 
a in bEgwa’nEma of our example), must be explained as the 
retained a of the compound pronominal ending -aq (as in 
mix’*i’daq), and seems to me one of the strongest proofs of our 
interpretation. The connection between subject of the first per- 
son and object elucidates the same point : mix'*i/dEnLaq J strike 
him, where -La- is inserted between the subject first person -En 
and the pronominal object -q; and mix**i/dEnLaxa g*ina/nEm J 
strike the child, which form is strictly analogous to the form with 
pronominal object. The nouns which form subject, object, indi- 
rect object or instrumentalis in the sentence always enter the 
verbal expression in their full form. They do not lose their word- 
forming suffixes, as they often do in composition with various 
other classes of suffixes. 

The construction of the sentence is therefore analogous to that 
found in other American languages, most of which incorporate 
object and indirect object, although the degree and character of 
incorporation vary. Mexican and Kootenay embody the object 
freed of its word-forming affixes, and often replace it by the pro- 
nominal object. Chinook, Sioux, and many other languages in- 
corporate only the pronominal representative in the verb, and 
place the noun as apposition at the end of the sentence. Kwa- 
kiutl pursues the same method as Chinook, but, instead of placing 
the nouns as appositions, it places them immediately following 
the representative pronoun, thus creating a word-complex held 
together by pronominal particles. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The phonetic development of the pronoun, when placed before 
a noun, has two series of forms,a definite and an indefinite. The 
former are da, xa, laxa, sa, qa; the latter, -, x, lax, s,q. The use 
of the indefinite is, however, much more restricted than that of 
the corresponding forms in English. The indefinite forms are also 
used preceding proper nouns. 

The language has a strong tendency to combine the possessive 
pronoun, which ordinarily appears as a suffix, with the pronominal 
suffixes just referred to, so that they form a phonetic unit, mean- 
ing, he my, he thy, etc. From SEnE’m w¢zfe, we have SEnE/mEn 
my wife; but *né’k’En SEnE’m she-my wife, *né’k*éxés 
SEnE’m said he-to-his wife. In the second person the pronoun 
is repeated as a suffix to the noun; in the third person it is 
combined with the pronominal suffix when subject and pos- 
sessor are identical, it is suffixed to the substantive if they are 
distinct. 
®né’k'En 3enE'm my wife said.  *nék*éxen he said to my wife. 
®né’k’és Sene’mos thy wife said. *nék’éxés he said to thy wife. 
®née’k'éda SenE'mas his wife said. *nék’éxés he said to his (own) 


wife. 


®nék'éx Sene’mas he said to his (the 
other man’s) wife. 

Our conjunction “and,” and interrogative and a number of de- 
monstrative pronouns are treated inthe same manner. This phe- 
nomenon is evidently closely connected with the tendency of 
adverbs and auxiliary verbs to take the subjective ending of the 
verb, while the object remains connected with the verb itself. 
d6’qoaq not-/ see-him, shows the characteristic arrange- 
ment of sentences of this kind. The pronominal elements always 
take the terminal place in the verb. 

Moods, in the proper sense of the term, are very slightly 
developed. Here might be classed some of the verbals to be 
discussed later (page 718), the imperative, and the conditional. 
The imperative is indicated by the stem of the verb, or by 


| 
| 
| 
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imperative suffixes, such as -g’a, inchoative; -la, continuative. 
-x’ followed by pronominal endings forms an exhortative. The 
conditional is expressed by the suffix 6: qa*so la’lax if you 
should go. 

The verb generally consists of a stem and numerous adverbial 
suffixes, which modify or limit the meaning of the verbal stem. 
These adverbial expressions may be limitations of time, of cause, 
of manner, of object. They embrace, therefore, our tenses, con- 
junctions, adverbs, and even objects or prepositional expressions. 
The lack of distinction in the method of expressing grammatical 
relations and material ideas, which is found in most Indian lan- 
guages, manifests itself in the variety of ideas expressed by these 
suffixes. 

There are four temporal suffixes which are used with verbs as 
well as with nouns. Words without suffix represent an aorist or 
historic tense which is indefinite asto time. Three suffixes desig- 
nate past tenses: -x‘*id, -x'dé. -u] designates the remote 
past, -x“‘id the recent past, and -x‘dé the transition from present 
to past. The limits between -uj and x“id are not distinct. The 
usage depends upon the period with which the time elapsed is 
generally compared. In speaking of last year’s salmon-run, it is 
compared to the period between two fishing seasons, so that half 
a year is considered remote past. In speaking of the death of a 
person, the time elapsed since the death is compared with man’s 
life, and therefore -u, is not used until five years or more after 
death. The words for yesterday and day-before-yesterday con- 
tain the ending -uj, and consequently, when these are used, the 
verb must take the same ending. The use of -x'dé is quite dis- 
tinct from the two former tenses. It always implies the transition 
from existence to non-existence. The future is expressed by the 
suffix -L. All the temporal suffixes are attached to the full 
word. 

A number of derivational suffixes may be grouped with those 


expressing tenses. We find, among others, a desiderative ex- 
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pressed by the suffix -éxst, for instance, na’qéxst to desire to drink ; 
a causative -mas, for instance, qa’samas fo cause to walk; -*nakula 
implying a gradual motion, for instance, té’gu*nakula Zo hang one 
after the other (from té’kwa to hang). The most important forms 
in this group are the inchoative and the “ tentative,” which latter 
expresses the attempt to perform an action. 

The inchoative is very frequently used, the continuative form 
being strictly distinguished from it, as is also the case in the allied 
Nootka. The continuative of most verbs ends in -a, while the 
inchoative ends in -x**id, which ending, however, undergoes many 
changes according to the rules of euphony. From qa’sa Zo walk, 
we have qa’s*id to begin to walk from m6’kwa ¢o tie, mdo’X* wid. 
The locative suffixes, which will later be mentioned, have sepa- 
rate forms for inchoative and continuative, which are formed 
somewhat irregularly (see page 718). 

The “ tentative ” is formed by reduplication with long 4 vowel, 
and hardened terminal consonant: da’doq!wa ¢o endeavor to see, 
from dd’qwa, to see. 

Conjunctional suffixes are numerous. The simple verbal end- 
ings described before are used only when the sentence is without 
inner connection with previous statements—that is to say, when 
a new idea is introduced in the discourse. That a subject has 
been referred to before, or that it has been in the mind of the 
speaker before, is expressed by the suffix-m. g’a’xEn *nEm0’kwé 
means ‘my friend of whom I have not been thinking has come 
unexpectedly ”; g’a’xmEn *nEm0’kwé means “ my friend who was 


expected has arrived.” -més indicates a very weak causal rela- 
tion, similar to our “and so”’; -g‘i[ is causal, signifying “ there- 
fore”; -ta and -t!a signify “‘ but”; -xa, “also.” 


More or less adverbial are the following: -k‘as really; -x'La 
very; -x'la too bad, that / -x'st! as usual; -x'sa still; -axo1 and 
I did not know it before, a mild expression of surprise. 

Locative suffixes are very numerous. Many of them have 
distinctive continuative and inchoative forms : 
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Continuative Inchoative 
in the house -i[ -lil 
on the ground “-us -ls 
on rocks -a -ala 
up -usta -ustala 


Closely related to the locative suffixes are the objective suf- 
fixes, which express either the object acted upon or the subject 
of an intransitive verb. Suffixes designating parts of the body 
are particularly numerous in this class: -x'Lé head; -x'ts!a’ne 
hand ; -b0é chest, etc. But others are not wanting: -sqwap /ire ; 
‘sta water. Sometimes the suffix may be considered as express- 
ing a local relation rather than an objective one; but it never 
expresses an instrumental relation, as is the case in Siouan and 
Athapascan languages. 

A number of suffixes express moods: -lax implies the uncer- 
tainty of the conditional ; -né*s7 the optative “oh, if!’’ Here we 
may class the suffix -s6, which expresses the passive. 

In this group the series of verbal nouns are particularly remark- 
able. They are numerous, and in construction always retain their 
verbal character, governing the pronominal cases that belong to 
the verb. The most important ones among these are -éné*, sig- 
nifying the abstract noun; for instance, k‘!é’lak'!éné® the clubbing. 
This verbal occurs only with the possessive pronoun. It is used 
very frequently to express the intentional when it is preceded by 
the particle qa zz order to or for. 

The indefinite verbal, which does not differ from the simple 
form of the third person singular without demonstrative ending, 
is very frequently used to express subordinate clauses, particu- 
larly causal and temporal subordination. The verbal is then 
expressed in the objective case, takes the possessive suffix, and 
besides this the demonstrative form peculiar to each person. 


The following example will make this clear: 


a'[®em ya'X*widexg'in g'a’xtk’ the wind just began to blow when I came. 
a'[*em ya'X*widexs g’a’xaaq6s the wind just began to blow when you came. 


— 
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a|*em yo’ X*widexs g'a’xaé the wind just began to blow when he came: 
(a'[®em Zately, yu'X* wid ¢o begin to blow, g’ax to come.) 

Other verbal nouns are -k", a passive participle and noun; as 
gilolik" thing stolen -anEm obtained by, as obtained 
by stealing (from g*ild’La steal); -ayu instrument, as dd’gwayu 
trolling-line (from d6’kwa troll); -Em instrument, as kiLE’m 
net (from kiLa’ to fish wth net); -enox nomen actoris,as git!é’nox 
wood-worker (from gtita’ to do work in wood); and many others. 

The suffix -ayu custrument sometimes expresses a passive, 
particularly of intransitive verbs: qa’s*idayu he was the means of 
walking, i. e., he was walked away with by somebody. 

There are also a considerable number of suffixes which trans- 
form nouns into verbs. The possessive verb is used so frequently 
that it gives the language a peculiar character. It is formed by 
suffixing -ad to the stem of the noun, which loses all its suffixes. 
SEnE’m wézfe has the stem SEg- and, therefore, the Kwakiutl 
form SEg‘a’d having a wife. nEXusk‘i’n a berry has the stem 
nEX- and, therefore, nEwa’d having berries. 

To eat a certain object is expressed by the reduplicated stem 
of the noun; from nEXusk‘i’n Jerry, nEXna’X". This derivative, 
however, is exceedingly irregular. -6L fo obtain, -sila to take care 
of, -g'ila to make, are examples of other derivatives. 

Among the categories expressed by grammatical processes we 
have to mention those of plurality and diminution. The plural 
seems to have been originally a distributive. It is expressed by 
reduplication, as bEgwa’nEm pl. bé’bEgwanEm man, g‘dk" pl. 
g'ig’6’k" house. There is a decided preference for the use of the 
long é in the reduplicated syllable. All substantives designating 
human beings have plural forms, while many other words have no 
reduplicated plural. Words with local suffixes form their plural 
with the suffix -Em, which probably has a collective meaning, 
designating a group of individuals: pl. gilE’mgvilala Zo 
walk on rocks. Diminutives are formed from nouns with a vowel 
in the reduplicated syllable, softened terminal consonant, and the 


| 
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suffix -Em: house, g’a’g‘ogum small house ; mé’gwat seal, 
ma’megwadEm small seal. 

Numerals are formed on the decimal system. They take classi- 
fying suffixes, the most important among which are those for 
designating human beings, round objects, long objects, and flat 
objects. The classification of nouns and verbs in regard to 
their form is also found in words denoting existence. These 
have separate forms for round, long, flat, and soft objects. 

In conclusion I will give a few lines of texts with grammatical 


explanation: 


G’d'kula*laéda ' g'a'lisa Dza'wadEénoxwé 1a’xa ‘ 

The village was it is said the first of the Dza' wadkénox" at the 
fne'Idzis®  wis° Gwa'*éxa 1é'3adés’ Bé’benadé.°® 
upper course of the river of Gwa'*é the having name of ‘ Having Phosphorescence.’ 
Wa,’ a'‘la *wa'latsema.” lae'’m®laé 
Well, then it is said was really hungry the great tribe. Well, then it is said 
hé’menajaeEm"*  pd'sdaniixa’® Wai,’ 
always one died of hunger the days. Well, 
1a’*laé ‘*nemd’kwé lax * a®yi’lkwas 
then it is said began to speak the one among __ the speakers of 
Qa’wadili3ala la’xés La’*laé® *né’k'a: “ *yax*da®x"” 
Qa'wadiliSala _ to his tribe. Then he said: ‘*Oh! 
wa'entsos* hd’Léla g’a’xen,” g‘d/kuldt,” qa*n™ ya’q!ég'aLésg’a 
(do) listen to me, tribe, that I _— begin to speak of this 
this kind of this my this mind,” 


' g'ok" house; -la continuative verbal suffix; -*la quotative; -é 
pronominal ending pointing to following noun; -da pronominal 
subjective ending pointing to following noun. 

g'a'la first ; contraction of g’a’la-a terminal @ indicating ab- 
sence ; -sa possessive ending indicating following noun. 

* dza'Xun olachen (a fish) ; - ad having, requires the dropping of the 
formative suffix - un in dza’Xun and softens the termina! X to w; 
- people of ; - demonstrative suffix. 

* laq at it; with ending indicating following noun, laxa. 

* 4 contracted from a-a, see’; -s possessive ending. 
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* .xa pronominal objective ending pointing to following noun. 

7e'qEm, stem Téq- name; - ad having, see *; -s possessive. 

be’x'a to phosphoresce; -ad having, see*; demonstrative 
suffix. 

* A conjunctional interjection. 

la, conjunction ‘then,’ treated in Kwakiutl as an intransitive 
verb; - *la quotative ; - é demonstrative suffix. 

" pala hungry, starving ; - éda see’. 

€wa'las great ; - a group of individuals. 

'SJaz’m from la then; -m indicates that the subject of the dis- 
course, namely the starvation, has been referred to before; - “la 
quotative. 

see 

'® €nEm one, - Ok" classifying suffix indicating persons ; - éda see’. 

'® pd'sdana literally too hungry, from pd’sqa to feel hungry; - xa 
objective pronominal ending, which form is used for all expressions of 
time. 

‘7 €na'la day, reduplicated plural. 

** ya'qant!ala to speak, inchoative ya’q!ég'aL ; these contain the 
suffixes -k'!ala and - g'aL, noise and beginning of noise. 

* lax to, -és his, the form laxés means to his own, while lax 
g’o’kulotés would mean to the other man’s tribe. 

*° tribe, - 16t companion. 

*\ €ya oh, -x'da®x" pronominal plural suffix of second and third 
persons. 

*” Exhortative of wi, see °. 

* g'4'xEn locative of first person personal pronoun. 

** gan finalis of first person personal pronoun. 

.s instrumentalis ; - g'a demonstrative, signifying this near me 
invisible, 

** Swa] thus, as referred to; -as place of ; hence Swa’[aas the place 
referred to, the manner referred to; -g’a this near me invisible ; 
-$ genitive ; g'in this mine near me. 

*7 na'gé mind; -k’ this near me visible. 


Free translation—The first Dza’wadrénox" lived on the upper 
course of the river Gwa’*é at a place named ‘ Having Phosphorescence.’ 
The people of the great tribe were really hungry. Every day some of 
them died of hunger. Then one of the speakers of Qa’wadili3ala began 
to speak to his tribe and said: “T,isten to me, my tribe; I will say 
what I am thinking.” 
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A MAZAHUA CATECHISM IN TESTERA-AMERIND 
HIEROGLYPHICS 


By NICOLAS LEON 
Translated by F. F. HILDER 


M. Aubin, in his interesting Wémotre sur la Peinture Didac- 
tigue et l’Ecriture Figurative des Anciens Mexicains, applies the 


term ‘‘escritura testeriana”’ to the iconographic mnemonics 
formed by the Nahuas after the conquest for the purpose of 
learning and recalling to memory the Christian prayers taught to 
them by the missionaries. Such a designation appears to us to 
be improper, and this is demonstrated very clearly by the nar- 
ratives of the old chroniclers Mendieta and Torquemada. 

Father Jacobo de Testera, having become impatient at his 
inability to instruct the natives, in consequence of his ignorance 
of their language, availed himself of paintings on linen, which 
represented the substance of the Catholic doctrine; and spread- 
ing them before their eyes, he caused an intelligent native, who 
had been instructed by him, to explain them, interpreting what 
he had said. 

It appears that this proceeding was suggested to the good 
priest by the natives themselves’ who previously had used an 
analogous didactic method. It is therefore necessary to discrim- 
inate in this class of writing between what it contains of Amer- 
indian and that which belongs to the Testerian. Torquemada 


in his Monarchia Indiana says: 


These good fathers had a method of preaching not less ingenious 
than elaborate, and very beneficial to these Indians, because it is in 
conformity with the custom they have of treating a subject by pictures ; 
and it was in thismanner: ‘They had painted on a linen cloth the Arti- 


1 Memoriales de Motolinia, MS. 
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cles of Faith, on others the Ten Commandments, and on another the 
Seven Sacraments and such other matters as they desired relating to 
Christian doctrine. When the pastor wished to preach concerning the 
Commandments, he hung up, close to the spot where he placed himself 
to preach, the linen cloth containing the Commandments, at such a dis- 
tance that with a wand he could point out any part of the cloth which 
he desired, and in this manner he proceeded to expound the mysteries 
which they contain, and the will of God which is written and com- 
prised in them. He did the same when he wished to preach on the 
Articles of Faith : he hung up the cloth on which they were painted, and 
in this manner explained them clearly and distinctly, and in much the 
same manner all the Christian doctrine. In all the schools for boys 
there were used these linen cloths, of which I have obtained several ; 
although those who are now living have no necessity for these pictures, 
because they are better taught and accustomed to these mysteries, and 
on account of the abundance of languages which are now understood, 
of which in general those evangelists were ignorant. 


The print contained in the Rhetorica Christiana by Valadés, 
page I11, first edition, 1579, and also the title-pages of the two 
editions of Torquemada’s Monarchia Indiana represent this 
method of teaching. 

This mode of procedure, genuinely Testerian, obtained great 
acceptance among the missionaries of all the religious orders who 
were engaged in evangelizing in Mexico; thus we see in Davila 
Padilla’ that the Dominican Friar Father Gonzalo Lucero carried 
with him the doctrine of religion painted on some large linen 
cloths, and on arriving at a town he immediately caused the 
painting to be hung up so that all might see it. Having awak- 
ened a desire to understand it, which the ignorance of the Indians 
had made difficult, the good teacher took a wand in his hand 
and with it pointed out the pictures while he explained their 
meaning. On one cloth he had painted the glory of God en- 
throned in the highest Heaven, worshiped by angels and re- 
vered by saints, among whom were figured several natives; and 


‘Hist. de la Fund. i Desc. de la Provincia de Santiago de Predicadores de Mexico, 
1625 ; lib. I, cap, LXXXI. 
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he explained that they were those who, having received the faith, 
had lived according to it until death; the angels assisting with 
various musical instruments and songs of praise signifying the 
joy of the blessed in the presence of God. 

On a similar cloth there was painted the punishment of the 
damned in the gloomy fire of Hell which, without giving light, 
burns in that eternal prison where, in sight of horrible demons 
and various kinds of torment, the wicked atone for the sins which 
they have committed in this life. There were also depicted in 
this wretched place male and female Indians who, the preacher 
explained, were those who had not accepted the faith, and those 
who, having received it, had broken the commandments and died 
without repentance. 

On another large cloth were painted great waters—signifying 
the changes and instability of the present life—on which moved 
two vessels, known to the Indians by the name of canoas, carrying 
very different people by different routes. In one vessel male and 
female Indians, with their rosaries in their hands and on their 
necks, journeyed toward heaven, some scourging themselves and 
others clasping their hands in prayer, and all accompanied by 
angels who carried oars in their hands to give to the Indians, that 
they might row toward the glory shown on the upper part of the 
cloth, the motives for which were painted complementally on the 
other part. There were also shown many demons who had seized 
the boat, holding it so that it could not proceed; some were 
being displaced by the angels and others by the Indians armed 
with the holy rosary. Some with ferocious countenances perse- 
vered in their stratagems, and others, turning away confounded 
and subdued, availed themselves of the other vessel, where they 
remained contented and quiet as if it were their own. There 
sailed in this boat male and female Indians represented as intoxi- 
cating themselves with great vessels of wine, others quarreling 
and killing each other, and still others in immodest attitudes. 
The angels were flying over this boat, but its miserable occupants 
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were so engrossed in their amusements that they cast behind 
them the inspirations which the angels, who extended to them 
rosaries, brought by divine command. Some of these wretches 
fixed their eyes and placed their hands on the vases of wine 
offered them by the demons, and others on the women who were 
with them. The Indians in this boat rowed with great satisfac- 
tion and stubborn strength, demonstrating their eagerness to 
arrive at the port of Hell, the painting of which was commenced 
at a lower corner of the cloth and continued to another. 

In order to show how a mixed Testerian and Amerindian 
writing has been formed, we will quote a passage from Acosta’: 


Also they have written after their method, by images and characters, 
the same orations. And I have seen to my satisfaction in this place the 
prayers of the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Creed, and the Confession 
General in the said Indian method, and it is certain that anyone who 
sees it will admire it, because to denote the words “I a sinner, I make 
confession,” they depict an Indian kneeling at the feet of a priest, as if 
he were making confession ; and then for the words “ the all-powerful 
God” they depict three faces with their crowns in the form of the 
Trinity ; and for the glorious Virgin Mary they paint a portrait of Our 
Lady, half length, with a child; and for Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
two heads with crowns and some keys and a sword ; and in this man- 
ner the whole of the Confession is written by images, and when they 
fall short of images they insert characters, as Ex gue pequé, etc. 


More explicitly Torquemada writes *: 


Many, on account of being of dull intellect, and others on account 
of old age, were unable to overcome difficulties with it in any manner, 
and sought other methods, each conforming to the best he discovered. 
Some depended on counting the words of the prayer, which they 
learned, with small stones or grains of corn, placing one for each word, 
or a stone or grain-for each part of those which were pronounced sep- 
arately, one after another ; as, when they used this expression or word, 
“Pater Noster,” one stone; for “gu es en Celis,” another; for 
“ Sanctificetur,”’ another; until the end of the prayer. Afterward 
pointing with the finger, they commenced with the first stone, saying 
“ Pater Noster,” then “ gui es en Celis,” etc. 


' Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, lib. VI, cap. VII. 
Op. cit., lib. XV. 
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Others sought another method (in my opinion very difficult, al- 
though curious) ; it was to study the words which in their language 
conform to and resemble the Latin in pronunciation, placing them 
on paper in their order, not by written words and formed with letters, 
but by pictures, and in this manner they were understood by char- 
acters. This will be easily comprehended ; for example, the word in 
their language which most resembles the pronunciation of “ Pater” 
is pautli, which means a small flag, with which they count the number 
twenty, which is represented by fawt/i and with which they express 
“ Pater.” For the second word, “ aster,” the word they have which 
bears the greatest similarity to it in pronunciation is mucht/i, which is 
the name of the fruit which our people call “tuna” and in Spain “ In- 
dian fig” ; therefore, to remind themselves of the word “ Noster,” they 
paint consecutively after the small flag a tuna, which they call nochiii, 
and in this manner they proceed ; and some who are not confident of 
their memory use the same method in their confessions, carrying with 
them paintings in order to remind them of their sins. 

With these quotations I believe the characters and limits of 
(A) the true Testerian writing, (B) the Post-Spanish Amerindian, 
and (c) the Testera-Amerindian, are sufficiently described. 

Until what epoch were classes B and C in use? It is natural 
and logical to surmise the extinction of both within a few lus- 
trums after their invention, as much by the diffusion of alpha- 
betic writing as by the mutual knowledge of the native and 
European languages. Among the majority of the tribes of Mex- 
ico it so occurred; but in one—the Otomi—it did not, and it is 
certain that even today the Testera-Amerind writing is in use 
among them. 

The Otomi family, with its derivatives, the Mazahua, Jonaz, and 
Pame, occupies an extensive portion of the territory of the re- 
public of Mexico; for them the ages have passed in vain, because 
they have not lost the racial type, the peculiar language, nor their 
aboriginal customs. The dawn of the twentieth century finds 
them almost identical with their ancestors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it being possible to identify them easily by taking as a guide 
the texts of the chroniclers of that era.’ This is not to be 


1 Sahagun, passim. 
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wondered at, inasmuch as their pre-Columbian conquerors them. 
selves were unable to change their moral or physical characteristics.’ 

In use among the members of one branch of that great family, 
the Mazahua, is the document which is here reproduced; but 
before entering upon an explanation respecting it, I will endeavor 
to determine the epoch in which it was probably written. 

The document in question is a Christian discourse or catechism, 
traced over the original pages by Padre Geronimo de Ripalda, 
which shows that it was originally printed about 1616. Our 
mnemonic text is far from being equal to the primitive text of 
Ripalda, because it contains at the beginning the phrase ‘‘ Zodo 
fiel,” which Ripalda did not write, nor is it found in his catechism 
until after the year 1771, the epoch in which the illustrious Arch- 
bishop Lorenzana printed for the first time the Catechism of the 
Third Mexican Council, written in the year 1583, and to which 
work the Zodo fiel belongs. 

If, therefore, until 1771 that text was known, printed, and in 
the hands of the multitude, it is reasonably deduced that our 
document dates from that epoch; and in corroboration of this 
assertion it may be added that the paper on which it is written is 
relatively modern. 

How can we explain the use of this imperfect and difficult re- 
cordatory system? This is not difficult. The Indian stocks 
whose languages lend themselves readily to alphabetic writing 
quickly abandon hieroglyphics so imperfect and difficult; but 
this is not so with the Otomi, whose idiom is resistant to 
our Latin alphabet to that degree that their few printed texts 
provoked the censure of the Fourth Mexican Council and serious 
controversies between the professors of that language in that era. 
If to this be added what M. Aubin relates,’ according to the in- 
formation given him by the Curate Don Francisco =rez, it ex- 
plains further the reason why, even in our own time, such 
catechisms are used. Aubin says: 


' Ixtlilxochitl, passim. > Op. cit. 
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Ces catéchismes en images étaient autrefois seuls tolérés dans la 
cure du P. Perez, de peur, disait-on, que les naturels ne se corrompissent 
par le contact des lettres européennes. On y fustigeait méme I’Indien 
qui parlait espagnol. 

The annexed illustrations are an exact and complete reproduc- 
tion of the original manuscript, their bibliographic description 
being therefore unnecessary. 

In it are contained, counting by leaves, the following: 

1. The Todo fiel Cristiano. 

Pater, Ave, and Credo. 

Conclusion of the Credo and Salve Regina. 

The Decalogue and Commandments of the Church. 
Sacraments and Articles of Religion. 


Aw 


Conclusion of the Articles and commencement of the Works 
of Mercy. 

7. Conclusion of the Works of Mercy and the Confession. 

8,9, 10,and 11. Declarations of the “ Mombres senal del Cris- 
tiano,”’ of the Creed, the Decalogue, and the Sacra 
ments—all in questions and answers. 

That which is inserted in alphabetic writing is in the Mazahua 
dialect. 
For better explanation the following notes are given: 


The adverb “ now ” is expressed by a hand with a bell which sounds 
or strikes the hour. 

“ All”’ is figured by a heap of human heads. 

“ All-powerful””’ by a similar heap of human heads overshadowed 
by a bird’s wing. 

“ Blessed ” is a female figure with a palm in her hands. 

“T believe ” is a kneeling woman with a rosary in her hand or with 
a cross, and sometimes with both. 

“ To suffer” is symbolized by Christ tied to a column. 

“ From between ” is a wing and a half moon. 

“ And,” conjunction, is a hand pointing or signaling, drawn in a 
horizontal position. 

“ Virgin ” or “ virginity” is a woman with a flower. 

The ideas of “ virginity and divine maternity ” are represented by a 
flowering branch, the blossom of which is surrounded by crosses, a 
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larger cross, and a half-moon adorned in its convexity with small semi- 
circles and dots within and without. 

“Catholic” is a female figure with both arms outstretched and a 
rosary in each hand. 

“ Everlasting ” or “ eternal” is represented by parallel lines. 

The eighth commandment has a representation which is not want- 
ing in the faculty of invention, and in it we believe is seen a pure 
Testerian figure; it is a human figure from .whose mouth issues a 
tangled cord, with which it attempts to tie another human figure in front 
of it. i 

“A sin by word” is signified by the head of a mammal, perhaps a 
coyote, with the tongue hanging out. 

“A sin by action ”’ is represented by a heart surmounted by a human 
head with horns or perhaps a devil’s head. 

“Amen ” is a bird’s wing; “ Jesus” a Greek cross. The wing and 
the cross united express “ Amen Jesus.” 


The identification of the remaining figures is made easy by 
taking as a guide the Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana by Father 
Geronimo de Ripalda. 

I am indebted to Sr Don Antonio Pefiafiel, Director General 
of Statistics, for the following interesting data: 

The States of Mexico in which are spoken the Otomi, Mazahua, and 
Pame dialects. 


OtTom1 MazAHUA PAME 
States | 
Males | Females| Total | Males | Females | Total| Males Females Total 
Chihuahua..... 1| I | 
Durango ...... | : I 3 | 
Guanajuato.... | 7 9 16 
| 42,575| 47,894} 90,469 3 3 3 3 6 
2 2 
MOXICOs 27,653} 29,614) 57,267} 158 gI 249 
Michoacan.....| 1,181| I,Ig9| 2,380} 2,589] 2,733 5,322 
Nuevo Leon...| | 2 3 
I 2 3 
| 2,717} 2,601) 5,318 
S. Luis Potosi...) 232 250 482 1,378 | 1,345 | 2,723 
| 2 I 3 
| 2,553) 2,342) 4,895 
Dist. Federal... .! 173} 189 362 | | 
— 
77,096) 84,105} 161,201; 2,752 | 2,825 5,577 1,381 | 1,348 | 2,729 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Decipherment of the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Central America. By 
Joun CampBELL, LL.D., F.R.C.S. (Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute. Read March 18, 1899. Published in the Semi-Centen- 
nial Memorial Volume, 1849-1899.) Toronto, 1899. 


It is indeed strange that such a paper as this should have been read 
before such an organization as the Canadian Institute by such a learned 
man as Dr John Campbell of Montreal. For— 

Firstly, he has made his investigations merely from the drawings of 
Catherwood, which, though they are as a rule ‘emarkably accurate, can- 
not be compared with the fine photographs by Maudslay or with his 
drawings and those of Miss Hunter. 

Secondly, I find no work among those to which Dr Campbell refers 
in his appendix as tresiirg of Central America which bears date later 
than 1886, when Rosny issued his reproduction of the Codex Peresi- 
anus, and this Dr Campbell speaks of as “in the course of publication,” 
It is to be inferred that his paper was originally written many years ago 
and that he has never seen or that he has not paid any attention to 
the writings of Férstemann, Seler, Schellhas, or Goodman, or to the 
later writings of Thomas or of Rosny, which have been published since 
that time. 

Thirdly, though it may appear incredible, it would seem as if the 
learned author had had very slight acquaintance with the Maya language, 
other than that which he had learned from a dictionary, and that he 
knew but little of the sounds of the various letters. 

The first of these shortcomings has resulted in his having been 
misled in a few instances by errors in Catherwood’s drawings. The 
second leads him to give an erroneous definition to glyphs, which, 
thanks to the labors of the persons whose names are cited above, are 
now well known, and further leads him to read the hieroglyphics in a 
wrong order. The third leads him to some very strange explanations 
of the meaning of the phonetic values which he finds in the glyphs. 

Taking up the question of the order of reading the inscriptions, it 
has been proved with mathematical certainty that this order, not only in 
the case of the Temple of the Cross but in practically all the inscrip- 
tions which have more than a single column, is from left to right in 
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columns of two, that is (using Dr Campbell’s notation) AB 1-2, AB 3, 
AB 4, etc. through AB 17; then to CD 1, CD 2, CD 3, etc. through 
CD 17 and then to EF 1, etc. Instead of this, however, Dr Camp- 
bell reads them in the following order: AB 1-2, C 1 to F 1, C2 to 
F 2,A3to F 3,A4to F 4, etc. Even if we understood the meaning 
of the glyphs, this method of reading would lead to the same sort of 
confusion as would come from reading the first lines of an English book 
from page to page until the end and then returning to the second line of 
the first page and reading the second lines through the book, and so on 
with the other lines. 

It has also been proved with mathematical certainty that in over 
twenty cases the first two columns A B of the Maya inscriptions are oc- 
cupied with glyphs which mark a certain date described in two forms of 
reckoning,—one a count of days and months which fixes the date with 
certainty within a period of fifty-two years, and the other a long count 
which fixes the date within a period of many hundreds if not of thou- 
sands of years. The first of these counts is made by stating one of the 
twenty named days with a number, not exceeding 13, attached to it, and 
joined to these is one of the months with a number, not exceeding 20, 
giving the day in the month. The second count is by glyphs denoting 
periods of 144,000 days, 7200 days, 360 days, 20 days, and 1 day, with 
a number attached to each glyph (or a face representing a number) 
showing how many of each of these periods are to be taken. Both of 
these counts agree with each other in the cases referred to; and more 
than this, each of the days reckoned by the day and year count is dis- 
tant from a point in the past which is represented by the day 4 Ahau 8 
Cumhu by exactly the number of days given in the second count; and 
this date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu is found more than once in the inscriptions. 
It occurs in the Temple of the Cross in D 3 C4. _ If anything has been 
proved, the above facts have certainly been proved. And yet what does 
Dr. Campbell make of these glyphs ? 

B 4 is surely the Aa¢wn sign and is preceded by A 4, which is a face 
that probably has the meaning of 19. Dr Campbell says that the two 
mean chi-tsol, which he thinks is used for ¢z¢cz7, meaning obedient, loyal, 
ignoring the fact that ch never has the sound ¢z and that ¢ is not 
the equivalent of és. 

B 5 is certainly the Zum sign = 360 days, and the face preceding in 
A 5 has probably the meaning of 13. Dr Campbell gives to these the 
meaning of Kuchilek ahauob, signifying the disloyal chiefs. 

AB 6 surely mean 4 Uinals or 20-day periods, but Dr Campbell 
gives them the meaning of Kuchilek caan tok, which he considers the 
equivalent of Xaxilek catac, not noting that the Maya sound «x is 
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pronounced sf, which is not the equivalent of ch. His method can be 
no better shown than in this remark (page 129): “A 6 is Kachilek 
again” (disloyal) ; “ B 6 should be caan tok, from caan the sky, which in 
Quiche is cah, the word meant is probably catac, and.” 

AB 7 are surely o Aim, but it is called Ox cib kab or Yok cib keb, 
meaning “ over the evil desire.” 

Besides the Initial Series, there are scattered all through the inscrip- 
tions day and month dates giving a fixed date within fifty-two years, 
and between or near these dates are the glyphs representing the X7z, 
Uinal, Tun, Katun, and Cycle periods with numbers attached, and the 
sum of these periods is equal to the distance between the dates. One 
of the simplest of these cases is in the Temple of the Cross S 10 to U1 
(Dr Campbell’s notation). 

We find here : 


ST 10 11 Lamat 6 Xul, 
II unknown, 
12 13.3.9, 
13 unknown, 
14 2 Caban 10 Xul, 

S15 6.3, 

T 15-S 17, unknown, 


T 17-U1 8 Ahau 13 Ceh. 
Taking the number in ST 12, which gives 
13 Zuns or periods of 360 days 
3 Uinals or periods of 20 days =  &, 
9 Kins or periods of 1 day 9, 


II 


4680, 


we have a sum of 4749 days which =13 
years, 4 days. Counting forward this number of days from 11 Zamat 6 
Xul in ST 10, we reach the day 2 Caban 10 Xu/ in ST 14. In S 15 we 


have 
6 Uinals =120 days, 


= 3 * 


or a total of 123 days, and counting forward 123 days from 2 
Caban 10 Xul we reach 8 Ahau 13 Ceh of T17 U1. 

Could there be more conclusive proof of the meaning of these signs 
than this, and do we not here find sure evidence that the glyphs must 
be read in double column from left to right, and that on reaching the 
bottom of one set of columns we must go at once to the top of the next 
set? And yet what does Dr Campbell make of these glyphs ? 

S 10 (11 Lamat 6 Xul) he calls Oxlahun Pek (the name of a chief), 
mistaking the number 11 for 13. 
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T 10 (6 Xu) he calls Uaxac pak (Oaxaca city), considering the 
month sign to be a dog’s head, and the number 6 to be 8, 

S 12 (3 Uinals, 9 Kins) he calls Bolon oxtokob (rebels of Palenque), 

and changes this to Bolon yoktockob. 
T 12 (13 Zuns) he calls Oxlahun ahauob (Oxlahun chief). 
S 14 (2 Cadan) he calls Canpackchi and makes this equivalent to 
Chunbezah., 

T 14 (10 Xw/) he calls Lahun pek, or Ten dogs, and then gravely 
says that he does not find any one of this name, but that 
Brasseur de Bourbourg speaks of a Lahun Noh. Noh 
is the 17th day of the Guatemala month and means a 
temple. The Maya word for temple is Kuna, but Va 
simply means a house, so that Pak, a building, might 
answer for it. 

S 15 (6 Uinals, 3 Kins) he calls ox uuctokob, which he changes to ox 

hauac lokob (the three ceasing to oppose). 

T 17 (8 Ahau) he calls uaxac ich, which becomes Oaxaca ich (into 

Oaxaca). 

U 1 (13 Ceh) he does not translate. 

Again Dr Campbell says (page 125) : 

“ But oxlahun is found in F 15, with 7 or wuc, and another cartouche, 
on the top of R 2, over a similar cartouche, and after six or wac, in U 1, 
in V 7 before an animal’s head, in S 10, in T 12 before ahau, in W 14 
before a woman’s back, in the following X 14 before a symbol not un- 
like that which follows it in U 1,and in V 17 before a circular figure like 
that in S ro. Now, if all these denote one thing, place, or person, what 
is the value of the symbols immediately following the ox/ahun? If the 
animal be a dog, as is most likely, the value is pek, a dog. To this 
agrees the woman’s back, for pach is the back of the shoulders. Also 
bak means ‘to tie with cords,’ and pak denotes ‘a stone wall, and to 
found, build, plant or sow.’ The character after ox/ahun in Ut is a 
corded bundle, and the inscribed oval in S to and V 17 may, from 
the analogy of the Chinese, denote cultivated ground. The group thus 
selected may be read oxlahun pek, or ‘thirteen dogs,’ than which 
nothing could seem more ridiculous. 

“A knowledge of history comes to the relief of the epigrapher, and 
saves his work from scorn. ‘There was an ahau or king, and a very 
powerful one too, whose name was Thirteen dogs. He was not a Maya 
king nor a Tzendal, nor even a Quiche ; he was king of the Cachiquels 
of Guatemala ” 

Now, F 15 and R 2 are the Uinal sign, as proved in dozens of 
cases; U1 is the month Ce, as can be proved mathematically, and X 
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14 is probably the same. V7 is the month Xw/, and the number is 
really 11, while the glyph of S ro is the day Zamat, and the number here 
also is 11. T 12 isthe Zwa sign, and not Ahau. W 14 is the day 
Chicchan, and not a woman’s back (there is here an error in Cather- 
wood’s drawing). V 17 is probably the month Xayaéd, and the number 
is 12 and not 13. Now, all these signs of the months Xw/, Ceh, and 
Kayab, of the days Lamat and Chicchan, and of the Zun and Uinal sym- 
bols are made equivalent to the sign pak or pek, meaning a dog, and 
why? Merely to enable the author to give the name of Ox/ahun fek, or 
Thirteen dogs, which is said to have been the name of a warrior who 
formerly lived in Guatemala ; and in order to find this name, he mis- 
calls the numbers 11 and 12 as 13. 

Once more Dr Campbell says (page 127) : 

“ * Bolonpak’ or the city of Palenque is E1, and F1 commences 
with hol/hun, 15, which is followed by 4a, corded, and a common Aztec 
and Maya hieroglyphic, ¢um, a stone.” 

Now, E 1 F 1 are really the date 9 /k 15 Ceh. This date is distant 
from the next date by just the number of days given in D 13-C 15, 
counting the days of the month as running from 1 to 20. 

Dr Campbell again says that F 2 begins with ox, thinking that he 
sees the number 3 as a superfix of the glyph ; but the drawing also de- 
ceives him here, for the superfix does not denote a number, as can 
readily be seen from the photograph. But taking the glyph as meaning 
ox tzem xulob, he calls this the equivalent of yok dzau xulob! 

Dr Campbell has apparently been led astray by erroneous drawings, 
by mistaken analogies, and by an insufficient knowledge of the Maya 
language, and his paper will have to be placed in the same category as 
Parry’s “Sacred Maya Stone of Mexico” and Rochefoucauld’s ‘ Pa- 
lenque.” It should be said, however, that on page 112 the author has 
well stated the views of many American archeologists when he declares 
that Morgan was wrong in his attempts to unify the architecture of all 
the tribes of American Indians and to bring the civilization of the 
Mayas to the level of that of the Pueblo and other communal Indians. 

CHARLES P. BOWDITCH. 


A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Colony of MDLXXXV. By Tuomas Harior, 
Mathematician. With an Introduction. London: Henry Stevens, 
Son, and Stiles. 1900. 2 vols., pp. 84 and 213. 


When a man deliberately avoids the obvious paths toward worldly 
fame, has posterity a right to insist upon making him famous? Thomas 
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Hariot, to whom more than to any other we are indebted for definite, 
comprehensive, trustworthy information about the country and the peo- 
ple found by the earliest English settlers in North America, persistently 
neglected fame. He knew his own worth; he and his friends were well 
aware of the importance of the things he did. He was urged to place 
his claims on record — not for the sake of mundane glory, but in order 
that the world of scholarship might retain in published form the addi- 
tions which he had made to the world’s stock of knowledge. Hariot de- 
layed and worked on, content with the recognition of friendship, with 
the delightful satisfaction of helping Ralegh and Henry Percy of North- 
umberland in their literary and scientific recreations, with the pleasures 
of correspondence with Kepler, Galileo, and the others who codperated 
with them in finding out what was unknown. 

Hariot lived and died a typical scholar of an age when scholarship 
was ripening and bearing fruit. He would have been forgotten, as he 
has been by a large portion of the community of readers, but for the 
accident that his only publication was a privately printed tract, issued 
for a temporary purpose, in which he described the land wherein, two 
and a half centuries later, was developed the collecting of Americana. 
Few things written in the sixteenth century are more easily accessible, 
and yet Hariot is known only as the writer of a bibliographical treas- 
ure of unusual rarity. He visited America, wrote and printed this 
pamphlet to serve his patron’s needs, and then turned his attention to 
other things. For thirty years he devoted himself to study, preparing 
the way for Descartes by his algebraic innovations and improvements ; 
developing the telescope and, cotemporary with Galileo, working out 
the problems of the stars; training the seamen who led his patron’s 
fleets to the fatal land of El Dorado; reading and noting the books 
out of which Ralegh constructed the History of the World. At the end 
he left, contentedly, a chest of papers. His disciples put together for 
publication a volume of the Algebra, but the remainder, the flotsam of 
a great scholar’s study table, came down to the present generation in 
much the same confusion as when their master left them. Fate did its 
best to respect his preferences. More than a century ago, a German 
savant came upon the chest and undertook the task of arranging, eluci- 
dating, and publishing Hariot’s remains. He made public just enough 
to prove the old truth that the individual to whom the world credits any 
great innovation is largely a matter of chance, and then abandoned the 
labor. A hundred years later, Henry Stevens, in his persistently suc- 
cessful quest for things American or interesting, found the chest again, 
and in 1878 finished and printed his account of what the papers revealed. 
And now, after twenty years more, his son has at last issued the volume 
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which explains why “ Hariot’s Virginia ” is still the best description of 
North America in the sixteenth century. 

The man who could reason out the improvements to Euclid, who 
could detect the data from which he plotted the courses of the planets, 
was no ordinary observer. Hariot was still a young man, full of ener- 
getic enthusiasm tempered by university training and by responsibility 
for the success of the affair in hand, when he spent a year in the New 
World. His account of the country and the people is, naturally, an 
important and an interesting document. It is suggestive of our habits 
of reading and research that the slight general acquaintance with the 
text of Hariot’s report appears to be due to the fact that it contains 
almost nothing that can be utilized for the immediate purposes of nar- 
rative historical writing, and that in consequence the historians have 
been content to mention his name, with a statement that the book is 
important and very rare. The original edition, privately issued in 
1588, is undoubtedly scarce, but the text was reprinted within a year 
in Hakluyt’s first collection of the Principall Navigations, and a year 
later it was again published, with translations into French and Latin, as 
the first volume of De Bry’s great series of voyages. Hakluyt included 
it in his Voyages in 1600, and with the rest of Hakluyt’s great work it 
was reprinted by Evans in 1809, by Mr Tarbox in the Prince Society 
volume for 1884, and by Goldsmid of Edinburgh in 1889. In 1871 
De Bry’s edition was reproduced in ]’thographic facsimile in New York, 
in 1888 Mr Harry Rylands edited a similar facsimile for the Holbein 
Society, and in 1893 Bernard Quaritch reprinted it, reduced to small 
quarto size, in London. Mr Stevens’ edition is the first since Hakluyt 
which reproduces the accurate text of Hariot’s own edition. 

Many Englishmen had visited America in the years since John 
Cabot showed them the way across the north Atlantic, but Hariot and 
his fellows of Ralegh’s colony were the first who spent any considerable 
time in examining the New World. They arrived off the coast of 
Florida on June 20, 1585, and a week later selected their camping place 
inside the bars which guard the Carolina coast to the south of Cape 
Hatteras. During the eight or ten months that followed, Hariot made 
frequent visits to the natives living in the neighborhood of the English 
settlement, and he participated in some of the exploring expeditions 
which gathered data for mapping Pamlico and Albemarle sounds and 
the seacoast as far north as the entrance to Chesapeake bay. As spring 
passed into summer the Indians became less friendly, objecting to the 
steady drain upon their supplies of provisions to maintain the strangers 
who were doing little to provide for their own needs, present or pros- 
pective. Plans were made for driving out the visitors, but these were 
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successfully frustrated. Meanwhile the promised succor from home 
failed to arrive, and when, early in June, Sir Francis Drake came up the 
coast to inquire what he might do to assist the colonists, they decided 
to return with him to England. 

The attempt ended, like many another before and since, but Ralegh 
had provided Hariot to be his eyes in the new land, and from him he 
received a report which remains of inestimable value to everyone who 
would know what North America and its inhabitants were like in 1585. 

GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Indian Story and Song from North America. By Auice C. FLETCHER. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1900. 12°, xiv, 126 pp. 

It is to be regretted that in American ethnology (and perhaps in all 
sciences) the explorers seldom come in touch with the public. They 
write for the few, and present their subject in plain language, but do 
not take pains to make it attractive with graces of diction. Their 
knowledge passes through the hands of persons less accurately in- 
formed, and sometimes less zealous for exact truth, in order to reach 
the many. 

In the work before us Miss Fletcher has departed from the prece- 
dent of her confréres. Having marched for years in the advance guard 
of ethnology, she has halted for a while to tell her tale to the people. 
Her little collection of /udian Story and Song must prove entertaining 
and instructive to all readers; it does not belong to what Bandelier 
calls the “romantic school” of ethnology, yet it must serve to give the 
average Caucasian a more exalted idea of the savage mind. 

We once heard a prosaic gentleman denounce, as affected, those 
persons who profess to admire Tennyson’s “ Break, Break, Break.” It 
had no meaning, he said; it told nothing. Perhaps he desired in 
poetry something like Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which leaves 
nothing to be explained or imagined. The charm of the poem to the 
impressionable is that it suggests without explaining. Taxing not the 
intellect, it awakens in the mind emotions such as the poet must have 
felt, if in a less degree. But if the appreciative reader knows some- 
thing of the poet’s early life, of his youthful friendship, and of his great 
bereavement, he sees a yet deeper meaning in the poem. Read a biog- 
raphy of Tennyson up to his twenty-fourth year, then read these four 
short stanzas, and the waves will crash on the “cold gray stones” with 
an added sadness in their monotony. 

Such is the light that Miss Fletcher throws on Indian songs. 
“Meaningless grunts,” as some have called them, take on a meaning 
under her hands; the senseless vocables, the disjointed sentences, the 
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mere “ Ha—ha—ha” of the “Song of the Laugh” become poetry. 
And if it is poetry at all to us scoffing Aryans, how much more poetic 
is it to those who were born with these songs as their heritage and have 
grown up with them! 

We have no doubt of the correctness of the musical notation and of 
the harmonizing. The greater part of this work was done by the late 
Prof. John Comfort Fillmore, that zealous student of primitive song 
whose untimely loss all Americanists so deeply mourn. We are not 
sufficiently skilled in music to judge of the propriety of adding these 
harmonies. We have been told that the musical hearer understands 
the airs better by having the harmonies printed. Professor Fillmore 
has told us that the Indians themselves like to hear them, and that 
when, for experiment, he struck a false note, the Indians expressed 
their displeasure. Certainly those who object to their presence in this 
work as too civilized are at liberty to run the blue pencil through 
them. 

We had the good fortune some years ago to hear the “ Song of the 
Spirit” (page 58) sung by two Omaha Indians. It had no verbal 
meaning; it consisted merely of vowels; yet it was melancholy dirge, 


well suited to the voices of mourners. 
WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


An Old Indian Village. By Joun AuGustT UppeEN. (Published by au- 
thority of the Board of Directors of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary.) Rock Island, IIll.: 1900. Roy. 8°, 80 pp. 

This is a well dressed, well prepared, and altogether sensible account 
of personal researches conducted at intervals during seven years, begin- 
ning in 1881, while the author was engaged as an instructor in Bethany 
Academy, now Bethany College, at Lindsborg, Kansas. 

The Indian village to which the memoir is devoted was situated on 
Paint creek, about a mile and a half south of Smoky Hill river, in Mc- 
Pherson county, Kansas. The remains consist of a group of fifteen low 
mounds, defining the lodge sites, apparently without particular order of 
arrangement, but being about 125 feet apart and covering in all an area 
of some twenty acres. The mounds are circular ; none of them exceeds 
three feet in height, while some rise only slightly above the surround- 
ing level. The material of which they are composed consists princi- 
pally of loose soil or mud, and in this the relics were found. The soil 
was not disturbed below the original surface of the plain. “It was not 
possible,” says the author, “to detect any order in the arrangement of 
the contents of the mounds and there were no buried human remains. 
Just how the mounds were built seems uncertain. The mud perhaps 
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accumulated inside the dwellings during a repeated residence of the 
natives, which occurred at some certain season of the year. All the 
materials found imbedded were such household goods as may be sup- 
posed to have become useless to the inhabitants, or such as may from 
time to time have been lost. Most of them were broken. The pockets 
of ashes occasionally found may mark the site of the places where fires 
were made. Possibly the ground was built up for the purpose of keep- 
ing the run-off away during rains. If such was the case, additions must 
have been made from time to time, for discarded household articles are 
found in the lower part of the heaps as well asin the upper. Evidently 
the mounds were not completed all at once. The bones found in the 
upper part are not as far advanced in decay as those found near the 
bottom. Indeed it seems possible that the mounds may have been 
built up from wind-blown dirt and sand settling in dwellings which 
were left vacant during some season by a nomadic tribe which occupied 
them during only a part of the year.” 

Of the animal remains found during excavation, bison bones were 
most numerous, although the bones also of the antelope, wolf, wildcat, 
skunk, wild-turkey, and of various fishes, as well as the valves of com- 
mon river clams were found. Bones of the bison seem also to have 
been used extensively for implements, such as hoes, gouge-like tools 
possibly for use as skin-fleshers, and flakers or chippers. Among the 
specimens of bone is one fashioned from a bison rib and containing 
along one face a series of shallow parallel notches as if intended for a 
score rather than for use as a “bow” in rasping a coarsely notched 
stick or gourd as a musical accompaniment. 

The collection of pottery gathered from the mounds consists of sev- 
eral hundred sherds of coarse ware and not very skilful workmanship, 
only a few being sufficiently large to enable restoration of the original 
forms. The principal decoration consists of simple incisions ; a few of 
the specimens are colored red outside, and many sherds bear the almost 
obliterated impressions of textile fabrics, evidently basketry. Ring and 
knob handles, crudely attached, are common features. Of the stone 
implements a number of forms are described and illustrated—scrapers, 
knives, projectile points, drills, arrowshaft-smoothers, hammers, and 
metates and other grinding tools being most prominent. The small 
stone points illustrated in figure 17 of the article seem rather to have 
served as drills than as awls, bone serving the purpose of the latter 
much more acceptably. Specimens identical to those shown in this 
figure are still used in preference to metal by the Queres Indians of 
New Mexico for drilling turquois and shell beads. Metates and manos 
of Dakota sandstone are abundant and illustrate various stages of 
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manufacture and use. That the inhabitants of the village possessed 
knowledge of the value of Minnesota catlinite is shown by several frag- 
ments of pipes, while whole specimens, together with a worked block 
of the material, have been found in the vicinity of the mounds. 

Probably the most interesting object obtained from the Paint Creek 
village is a piece of chain-armor about two inches square. Before 
learning of the finding of this specimen the present reviewer published 
a report of his studies of Coronado’s route from Culiacan to Quivira in 
1540-41,' reaching the conclusion that this identical neighborhood 
formed part of the famous province of Quivira of that period. Profes- 
sor Udden’s description and photographic illustration (the specimen 
unfortunately is lost) are therefore of interest as in a measure confirm- 
ing conclusions reached independently through historical and ethnologi- 
cal investigation. This testimony is not conclusive, however, that the 
fragment of armor is a relic of the Coronado march, for at least two 
other expeditions penetrated the Quivira region within half a century 
of Coronado’s journey. The first of these was that of Francisco Leiva 
Bonilla and Juan de Humajia, who went without authority to Quivira 
from Nueva Viscaya via New Mexico about 1594, but of their party 
only two or three, including a mulatto girl and an Indian, escaped mas- 
sacre. The other journey was undertaken from New Mexico by Juan 
de Ofiate, who went with eigity-odd followers in 1601. Unfortunately 
the information regarding both of these explorations is so meager that 
it is impossible to trace the route of the Spaniards, consequently the 
exact origin of the occurrence of the chain-mail in the Paint Creek vil- 
lage may never be known. 

Such is the scope of the work of an instructor in natural history who 
frankly asserts that he is not an archeologist and that (more’s the pity) 
this will be his last as well as his first paper bearing on topics of this 
kind. On the whole these published results of Professor Udden’s re- 
searches will serve as a model for students of local archeology through- 
out the Mississippi valley. In the information which it affords and in 
its mechanical make-up, the brochure is a credit to the author and to 
the institution under whose auspices it appears. 

F. W. Honce. 


In & Around the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona. By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1900. 8°, xxiv, 341 pages. 

This is the age of beautiful books—and the publishers of Mr James’ 


'** Coronado’s March to Quivira,” in Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the 
Mississippi, vol. i, ‘* Harahey,” by J. V. Brower, St Paul, 1899. 
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volume on that marvelous scar known as the Grand cajion of Arizona 
may rightly feel proud of this recent product of their handiwork. 

While not strictly anthropological in its scope, Jz & Around the 
Grand Canyon treats of a region of country which, inhospitable though 
it is in many respects, forms the habitat of some of those whom, through 
asort of poetic license, we have grown accustomed to call Red Men. 
Although a chapter is devoted to the Havasupai tribe, which makes its 
home in the depths of Cataract cafion, those interested in the living 
things of the region may feel disappointed at the paucity of its informa- 
tion. The sweat-bath, which does not vary in any essential particular 
from that of many other tribes, is described at some length. The 
words of one of the songs employed by a medicine-man during the 
process are of more poetic than of ethnologic interest, since the author 
confesses that he was able to catch only enough of it to explain that it 
was the recital of an invocation from the gods to the Indians that they 
must not neglect this means of purification. The method of construc- 
tion of the sudatory, which is purported to have been prescribed to the 
Havasupai, who must 


Make it of willows, green willows, 
That grow on the banks of the Havasu— 


is scarcely in harmony with the fact that these Indians are a compara- 
tively modern offshoot of the Walapai, and that they have made their 
home in Havasu or Cataract cafion probably for no longer a period 
than since the beginning of the seventeenth century. Mr James ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Indians to indulge in a sweat-bath (which 
they believe to be efficacious in purifying both body and ghost), during 
which the song referred to was recited ; this was followed by another, 
when the steaming ordeal began, but it seems to have had such an ex- 
hilarating effect on the.author that, after catching his breath, he found 
himself able “to join another song (of the same burden) with earnest- 
ness and fervor.” 

Another chapter makes bare allusion to the ancient cave (more 
properly cavate) dwellings in the volcanic cinder cones northeast of 
Flagstaff (described at length by Dr Fewkes in the last number of this 
journal), and refers to the surrounding lava walls as a means of defense 
against the former inroads of the Apaches, Navahos, Utes, and Co- 
manches. It might be said that the Comanches never appeared even 
in New Mexico until the dawn of the eighteenth century, and that at 
no period are they known to have extended their depredations in New 
Mexico west of the Rio Grande. Mention also is made in the same 
chapter of the cliff ruins of Walnut cafion, east of Flagstaff, and in 
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another the occurrence of ruins, a prehistoric irrigation canal, and some 
small circular food caches on Shinumo creek are noted. 

We must take exception to the interpretation of the name Cohonino, 
or Coconino, applied to the Havasupai, as being of Zufii origin. These 
Indians are of Yuman stock, and the element coco is found in other 
Yuman tribal names, as Cocopa and Cocomaricopa. Moreover, the 
name Coconino (in the form Cosnino) was first employed in 1776 by 
Fray Francisco Garcés, who approached the cafion country from the 
westward, with Yuman guides, and not from the direction of the Zufi 
country, which he never saw. 

Mr James uses throughout the Anglicized form canyon in preference 
to the Spanish ca#on, for which he has abundant authority, inasmuch 
as # (which in Spanish is as distinct from 7 as z is from 4) is not found 
in English ; but when the author disregards the pronunciation of Zufi 
by spelling it Zuni throughout, he does violence to long-established 
and unchangeable rules. The English forms Mohave and Navaho are 
entirely permissible, since the pronunciation is the same as if the 
Spanish Mojave and Navajo were used. Paiuti, however, should be 
Paiute (¢. ¢., “Water Ute”). No one would think of calling the Utes 
“ Utis,” though this would be an equivalent liberty. 

As one would expect, the author relates, in a pleasing way, many 
personal incidents of his numerous prolonged visits to the Grand 
cafion during the last ten years, and many entertaining local anecdotes 
that have reached his ears are now recorded for the first time. The 
various trails are described, an honest effort is made to portray in 
word-pictures the unportrayable scenery of the stupendous gorge, and 
a sketch of its history from the discovery by Cardenas in 1540 to its 
exploration in modern times, with particular reference to the remarka- 
ble journey down the rapids by Major Powell in 1869, is given. The 
volume concludes with a bibliography of the Grand cafion region, 
which might have been more complete and more conveniently arranged. 

The book is beautifully printed on fine plate paper, while the 
numerous illustrations, mainly from photographs by Maude, Peabody, 
Lippincott, Messenger, and the author, are beyond criticism. 

F. W. Hopce. 


The Childhood of Fi-shib', the Ojibwa, and Sixty-four Pen Sketches. 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, Ph.D. Madison, Wis. : The American 
Thresherman. 1900. 12°, 132 pages. 

The author of this tasteful little volume is already favorably known to 
the readers of this journal, but nothing that has yet been published under 


his name impresses one with his intimate acquaintance with the mode of 
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thought of the tribes of the Great Lakes more fully than does this story 
of Ji-shib’. Although designed primarily as a juvenile work, the book is 
commended to every grown-up who would learn of the life of an Indian boy 
from his birth to the arrival of the day on which the outgrowth of his child- 
hood is ceremonially recognized. Many side-lights are cast on the for- 
mer customs of the Ojibwa, for Ji-shib’ was a member of this great tribe 
in the days before the white man came. A delightful bit of lore in which 
the Beaver figures conspicuously and which afterward becomes the hero’s 
totem, introduces the story and forms an important strand in its thread. 
The personification of animals by the Indian, on which depends so 
much of his religious belief, the “ making ” of a medicine-man, the use 
of the medicine in whose potency the aborigine places such reliance, 
hunting, warring, canoe-making, arrow-chipping, and much else that 
made up the workaday life of the typical Indian are delightfully 
detailed as a part of a connected story. It is a charming little book in 
every way, interest in the text being enhanced by a series of sixty-four 
quaint marginal pen-sketches by the author. 
F. W. Hopce. 
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Caselli (Dr A.) Sulla permanenza del 
canale cranio-faringeo nell’uomo, (Ri- 
vista sperim. di Fren., Reggio-Emilia, 
1900, XXVI, fasc. II-III, 391-396.) Out 
of more than 1300 crania of lunatics in 
the Museum of the Asylum at Reggio, 
Dr Caselli found 12 (males 3, females 
g) skulls presenting retention of the 
cranio-pharyngeal canal. Fainter evi- 
dences not taken into account lead the 
author to consider this ratio (about I %) 
too low. Rossi found this duct in 9 out 
of 3700 skulls, a much lower percentage. 
—A. F.C. 


Curl (Martha A.) Ancient gems. (Am. 
Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, XXII, 284- 
291.) Mentions early use of gems. 
A few sentiments and superstitions re- 
garding them are given.—H. I. S. 


Del Greco(F.) 11 fondamento biologico 
del ‘* Carattere” nelle indagini psichi- 
atriche. (Rivista di Scienze biol., To- 
rino, 1g00, II, 602-619.) According 
to the author psychopathic investiga- 
tions justify us in distinguishing in the 
human individuality, four orders of 
facts, viz., temperament, constitution, 
mind, character. Temperament and 
constitution are the bases of the edifice, 
and social life is the matrix of mind and 
character. Dr del Greco discusses the 
eg fact in very suggestive fashion. 
—A. F.C. 


d@’Enjoy (P.) Le réle dela main dans les 
gestes de responsabilité. (Revue Sci- 
entifique, Paris, 1900, 4° série, XIV, 
81-83.) A brief study of ‘* manual and 
digital signatures.” The thesis of the 
essay is that ‘tthe hand commands, 
swears, signs, is the generatrix of re- 
sponsibility.” It affirms resolutions, 
formalizes promises, makes irrevocable 
engagements. Very interesting is the 
account of the Annamite custom of 
signatures by means of the dém-chi 
or measurement of the forefinger.— 
AS 


LITERATURE 


735 


Farrington (Oliver C.) The worship 
and folk-lore of meteorites. (Jour. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1900, XIII, 
Igg-208.) Enumeration of authenti- 
cated instances of worship of meteor- 
ites, and legends referring to meteorites. 
—H.1.S. 


Frassetto (F.) Interpretazione mec- 
canica di nuove fontanelle (fontanelle 
stefaniche) nel cranio dell’uomo e di 
alcuni altri mammiferi. (Rivista di 
Scienze biol., Torino, Igoo, 11, 506- 
512.) The persistence of stephanic 
fontanellz is due to a mechanical rather 
than to a pathological cause,—the in- 
complete growth of the two centers of 
ossification of the frontal and parietal. 
The article is accompanied WA a good 
plate with six figures.—A. F. 


Hazen (H. A.) The origin and value of 
weather-lore. (Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1900, XIII, Ig1-198.) Some 
popular signs predicting weather are 
correct, while many are not based on 
fact. The conditions of animals and 
development of vegetation are no indi- 
cation of the weather during the com- 
ing season, Approaching storms may 
affect the behavior of animals. — H. 


Le ‘‘ haut mal” de Marie 
Leczinska. (Revue Scientifique, Paris, 
1900, 4¢ série, xIv, No. 12.) In this 
study of degeneration the author comes 
to the conclusion that the disease from 
which, in adolescence, the wife of 
Louis XV had suffered, the ‘* haut mal,” 
as it is called, was tuberculosis. The 
degenerative-hereditary influence of 
Marie Leczinska upon the Bourbons, like 
that of Marie de Medici on the house 
of Valois, may be said to have given 
the coup de grace to a degenerate race 
of monarchs.—A., F. 


Lasch (Richard.) Die Verbleibsorte der 
abgeschiedenen Seelen der Selbstmér- 
der. (Globus, Braunschw., 
LXXVII, I10-115.) Four points of view 
are found among various peoples: (1) 


Larger (R.) 
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Lasch (Richard)—Continued. 
the soul of the suicide shares the fate of 
other souls; (2) it is rewarded by a 
happy lot in its life after death ; (3) 
it becomes an evil spirit which does not 
share the lot of other souls and which 
troubles the living ; (4) it is punished 
in the future world.—F. B. 

Leggiardi-Laura (C.) and Varaglia 
(S.) Contributo allo studio delle va- 
rieta delle circonvoluzioni cerebrali nei 
delinquenti. (Rivista di Scienze biol., 
Torino, 1900, II, 332-342.) Gives re- 
sults of observations made upon 142 
male and 304 female cerebral hemi- 
spheres of criminals, belonging to the 
Giacomini and Lombroso collections. 
The present paper Po with the fissure 
of Rolando.—A. F. 


Letourneau. La monnaie chez les 
races de couleur, (Bull. Soc. d’An- 
thro. de Paris, 1899, 679-692.) The 
use of sume sort or other of money 
among primitive races is very extended. 
The objects utilized as money vary 
greatly. In Africa, the objects most 
generally employed as money are vari- 
ous articles of industry, such as stuffs, 
particularly calico, glass-beads and 
metal-thread ; but the cowries (shell- 
money) are also used in certain regions. 
Among the Bongos on the upper Nile 
we meet with iron money, in the form 
of discs 25 to 30 cm. wide and of about 
the same height. In the interior of 
Africa salt is used as a means of ex- 
change, and among the Bari, Latookas, 
Dinkas, etc., cows are used similarly. 
The employment of cowries as money 
is found among the Papua, on Solomon 
islands, in New Caledonia ; and shell- 
money was common in most parts of 
America. The Aztecs used pieces of 
copper and tin, quills filled with gold- 
dust, and particularly seeds of cocoa ; 
while for smaller transactions they 
availed themselves of pieces of cotton 
as the means of exchange. Cowries are 
also used in Siam, and there is a tra- 
dition of a time when they had been in 
use in China. Besides the cowries we 
find in Siam silver money, consisting of 
small balls of the metal; and in Bur- 
mah pieces of lead are employed for 
similar purposes. The only money 


issued in China is the ‘‘ cash,” a 
small, perforated copper-piece, in- 
vented, it is said, 2600 years before 
our era; 1700 to 1800 of these coins 
constitute the value of a tael or the 
Chinese ounce (37.796 milligrams) of 
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silver. Besides the metal coins, China 
has also paper money ; this existed in 
China, in a more primitive state, during 
the first century B.c. The economic 
history of China enables us to follow 
the complete evolution of money and 
mode of exchange.—A. H. 


La vie de conscience chez l’hom- 
me. (Rev. de I’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1900, X, 1-16.) This clear and 
highly interesting paper is really an 
abstract of the author’s prospective 
course (in the 1899-1900 curriculum of 
the Ecole) in sociology. The author 
divides his course and also his paper 
into seven parts. In the first of 
these he deals with ‘‘the essence of 
the spirit or soul ” ; in the second with 
‘*nervous impressions”; in the third 
with ‘‘sensations and memories” ; in 
the fourth with ‘‘ desire and will”; 
in the fifth with ‘sentiments and 
affects”; in the sixth with ‘‘the 
thought”; and in the seventh part 
with the ‘‘role of intuition in social 
evolution.” 

Part 1: The principal property of 
mind is consciousness, by which the 
author understands solely ‘‘ the qual- 
ity, belonging to certain nerve-cells, 
to feel the molecular modifications, 
which take place in their proximity 
and are the causes of all the so-called 
psychical phenomena.” The first evi- 
dent manifestations of consciousness are 
observable in the higher mollusks and 
in arthropoda. ‘*‘The mental life is 
simply the conscious side of organic 
life” ; its causes are essentially bio- 
logical phenomena. ‘‘ The conscious- 
ness of personality of the psychical 
ego . . . is but the sentiment of or- 
ganic unity, or rather of a portion of 
this unity, for even in man there exists 
a whole federation of nervous centers 
whose function remains beneath the 
psychical horizon.” 

11: ‘* The nervous and particularly 
the cerebral centers, with the millions 
of cells that constitute the gray matter, 
may be considered as living archives in 
which there are engraved and conserved 
infinitely numerous experiences of the 
species, acquired during its organic and 
social life.” All the qualities of our 
intellect are due largely to the inherited 
results of these experiences of our an- 
cestors, of the nervous impressions 
received and stored up in the past. 

ur: ‘* Asensation is the consciousness 
of a direct or indirect contact with some 
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object.” ‘* The traces left by sensa- 
tions in our nervous cells are the 
memories, that is, more or less clearly 
reviyble sensations.” ‘‘ Recollections 
do not differ essentially from the sen- 
sations of which they are the images, 
and the faculty of memory is a twin- 
sister of sensibility.” ‘* Furthermore, 
memory is closely related to instinct — 
in fact it is a nascent instinct.” 

Iv : The psychical desires are also re- 
lated to sensation, or sense-impression. 
They are inclinations or appetites 
provoked by previously experienced 
pleasures. A sense impression is the 
seed of desire. The more a_ brain 
is turnished with memories, the more 
numerous and varied are its desires. 
Desires are the true factors of civiliza- 
tion, for, good or bad, it is they that 
lead humanity. Will can not be dis- 
tinguished from desire. Our desires 
are multiple ; they strengthen or oppose 
each other; our consciousness, which 
feels a number of the desires si- 
multaneously, chooses necessarily the 
strongest of these, and this deliberate 
desire, the victorious desire, is called 
the will. 

v : The mental phenomena comprised 
in the category of ‘‘sentiments and 
affects” are very complex, and in this 
paper the author does not enter into de- 
tails concerning the same. 

vi: Thought is closely related to 
simple consciousness of sensations. In- 
tellect can be explained as the faculty 
of mental confrontation of sensations, 
and idea is the resulting and perceived 
relation of this confrontation. Sensi- 
bility gives rise to memory, this to 
imagination, and from memory and 
imagination originate intelligence and 
reason. 

vil: Intuition ‘* should be understood 
as an instantaneous perception of a 
whole group of facts and contingencies.” 
‘‘Tntuitions, or rather their possibility, 
result most frequently through her- 
edity.” The acquired intuitions were 
the most important factors in the pro- 
gressive evolution of humanity. They 
differ largely in individuals. They con- 
stitute the body of our esthetic and 
moral sense, A formation of the ethic 
intuitions is the aim of legislation, re- 
ligions, and education.—A. H. 

Livini (Dr F.) Contribuzioni alla an- 
atomia del negro. (Archivio per 1’- 
Antropologia, Firenze, 1899, XXIX, 
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203-228.) Gives the results of dissec- 
tion of two mulattos recently deceased 
in Italy. One (female, aged 44) was 
born in Florence of a white mother 
and negro father, the latter from the 
coast of Mozambique ; the other (male, 
aged 72) born in Cuba of white (Span- 
ish) mother and negro father, had lived 
in Italy since his seventh year. Mus- 
cular and vascular system, intestines, 
teeth, are discussed. Another paper is 
promised.—A., F. C. 

Lombroso (Gina.) I] polimorfismo degli 
insetti sociali e degli nomini. (Rivista 
di Scienze biol., Torino, 1900, 11, 326- 
331.) Seeks to show the existence in 
human society of a sterile class or 
special caste, as seen among some of 
the insects (termites, ants, etc.). In 
human kind the comparison is with 
priests, soldiers, monks, nuns, prophets, 
fakirs, pythonesses, etc. The ‘* third 
sex’? belongs here also. The birth and 
marriage statistics of Europe reveal 
according to the author ‘‘a gigantic 
polymorphism in process of formation, 
the result of which can only be a class 
of ‘‘ neuters” and a class of ‘‘ fecunds.” 
—A.F.C. 


Mori (Dr A.) Alcuni dati statistici sulla 
forma e sull’indice nasale dei delin- 
quentiitaliani. (Archivio per ]’Antro- 
pologia, Firenze, 1899, XXIX, 243-280.) 
This study, which is supplied with seven 
tables, besides statistical data in the 
text, is based on 505 male prisoners in 
the jails at Piombino and Volterra. In 
criminals, as compared with normal in- 
dividuals, the author notes (1) greater 
oscillations between the extreme values 
of length, breadth, and index ; (2) higher 
average value of index ; (3) less evolu- 
tional (more negroid or infantile) type 
of index and nasal form; (4) lack of 
conformity of cephalic index and nose- 
form to the law of geographical dis- 
tribution holding for normal individuals, 
—A. F.C. 


Moseley (Crowder B.) Numeral char- 
acters: theory of origin and develop- 
ment. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1900, XXII, 279-284.) The author 
states ‘‘ the aim of this paper is to un- 
fold a theory for the development of 
the digits out of a system still in use by 
the Chinese . and to suggest in 


what way our system . . . has be- 
come so widespread.” The evidence 
seems insufficient to prove the theory.— 
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Robin (Paul). Une résidence fédérative. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1899, 
692-698.) The paper is more an ex- 
tended notice, than a report, on the 
communal colony, the Wainoni federa- 
tion, established by Prof. A. W. Bick- 
erton near Christchurch, New Zealand. 
The objects of the colonists are to 
simplify life ’’ by economizing in com- 
mon labor and drudgery, and to ad- 
vance the social life of the community 
on the lines of the communal philosophy 
of Professor Bickerton.— A. H. 


Sergi (G.) Le forme del cranio umano 
nello sviluppo fetale in relazione alle 
formeadulte. (Rivista di Scienze biol., 
Torino, 1900, Il, 401-413.) ‘The bases 
of this study are 41 foetal crania from 
the province of Catania, Sicily. The 
predominant foetal form of skull is 
** pentagonal,” the ellipsoidal and ovoid 
being rare; pentagonal adult forms are 
persistent foetal pentagonal forms ; the 
source of the pentagonal foetal form 
arises from the process of ossification of 
the cranium, in the soft and flat parts, — 
hence the characteristic spicule.—A. 

Stratz (C. H.) Der Werth der Lenden- 
gegend fiir anthropologische und ob- 
stetrische Messungen. (Archiv f. An- 
thropologie, Braunschw., 1900, XXVII, 
117-128.) Discussion of sexual differ- 
ences in the external topography of the 
lumbar and sacral regions and their 
significance. No striking conclu- 
sions are reached.— : 


Welcker (H.) Die Zugehdrigkeit eines 
Unterkiefers zu einem  bestimmten 
Schadel, nebst Untersuchungen iiber 
sehr auffallige, durch Auftrocknung und 
Wiederanfeuchtung bedingte Gréssen- 
und Formverdnderungen des Knochens. 
(Archiv f. Anthropologie, Braun- 
schw., 1900, XXVII, 37-106.) Ex- 
haustive examination of the question 
of the possibility of determining 
whether or not a given inferior maxilla 
belongs to a given skull when the ar- 
ticulation is missing, and after an exhi- 
bition of extraordinary industry, the 
author decides in the affirmative. The 
test material used was, principally, an 
Australian skull.—L. F 
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Boas (Franz.) The religious beliefs of 
the Central Eskimo. (Pop. Science 


Monthly, N. Y., 1900, LVII, 624-631.) 


[N. S., 2, 


A full version of the myth of the origin 
of sea-mammals is given and the long 
series of taboos based on the tradition 
is discussed. It is forbidden to do 
work because the transgression becomes 
fastened to the soul of the sea-mammal 
which takes it to the abode of the deity 
whose hands are made sore by the trans- 
gression, which is considered a tangible 
object. Transgressions can be atoned 
for by confession.—F. W. H. 

Curtis (William E.) The road to Bo- 
livia. (Nat. Geog. Mag., Washington, 
1900, XI, 219-224, 264-280.) A popu- 
lar description of a trip from New 
York to Bolivia, mentioning Panama, 
ruins of Pachacamac, Iquique, Cuzco ; 
the native people of the region are also 
briefly described. Thirteen illustra- 
tions of natives, ruins, etc.—H. I. S. 

Endlish (Rud.) Zur Etymologie des 
Wortes ‘* Paraguay.” (Globus, Braun- 
schw., Ig00, LXXVII, IgI-I93.) The 
name Paraguay is probably derived from 
that of an ancient chief, Paragua, 
which in Guarani means a circle of 
many colors.—F. B. 


Guevara(T.) Historia de la civilizacion 
de Araucania. (Anales de la Univer- 
sidad, Santiago de Chile, Ig00, 115- 
141.) In these pages Guevara con- 
tinues his discussion of the conflict be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Chilian 
Indians after the death of Valdivia and 
the disaster to the whites at Tucapel. 
The deeds of Villagran take us down 
to 1557, the epoch of Ercilla, the author 
of the epic La Araucana.—A. F. C. 


Kroeber (Alfred L..) Symbolism of the 


Arapaho Indians. (Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1900, X11, 69-86.) 
A discussion of decorative designs of 
the Arapaho Indians. It is shown that 
the decorative elements may be con- 
sidered largely as adapted pictographs. 
The tendency is toward a development 
of geometrical designs. A number of 
abstract ideas are represented by sym- 
bols.—F. 


Cheyenne tales. (Jour. Am. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, Ig00, XIII, 161-190.) 
Thirty-three Cheyenne tales collected 
in Oklahoma by the author in 1899, 
and published with but little alteration 
from the original which was dictated 
in English or written in English by 
the Indian. Mr Kroeber well says 
“‘the less of the original character 
remains, the greater the need for its 
preservation.” —H. I. S 


Mills (W. C.) The Baum prehistoric 
village site. (Ohio State University 
Naturalist, Columbus, Ig00, I, 4-8.) 
Discusses recent field work of the Ohio 
Archeological and [istorical Society, 
which consisted of systematic excava- 
tion of a village site in Ross county. 

FA The objects found are described. The 

b former occupants had a domesticated 

2 dog which has been identified as similar 

4 to our bull terrier.—F. W. H. 


Fi Saville (Marshall H.) A shell gorget 
from the Huasteca, Mexico. (Bull. Am. 
4 Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1goo, XIII, 
99-103.) The deity represented on this 
gorget is identified with Ghanan, the 
God of Growth. A swastika is repre- 
sented on the ear ornament. A number 
of other instances of the use of the 
swastika in ancient Mexico are given. 
—F. B. 


An onyx jar from Mexico, in pro- 
cess of manufacture, (Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1900, XIII, 105-107.) This 
jar shows that a reed drill was used in 
¢ fashioning it. The cores left standing 
) by the drill were broken out and the 
4 process of drilling continued until the 
bowl of the jar was completed.—F. B. 


—- Cruciform structures near Mitla. 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1900, XII, 
201-218.) Description of four cruci- 
form chambers with mosaic decoration. 
—F. B. 


Seler (E.) Einiges mehr tiber die Monu- 
mente von Copan und Quirigua. 
) (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anth., Eth. u. 
Urgesch., Ig00, XXXII, 188-224.) Part 
of a careful description and discussion 
of hieroglyphs from numerous monu- 
ments. The article is profusely illus- 
trated.-—L. F. 
Codex Cospi. Die mexikanische 
Bilderhandschift von Bologna. (Glob- 
us, Braunschw., 1900, LXXVII, 323-325.) 
} Notice of the facsimile reproduction of a 
Mexican codex published by the Duke 
of Loubat.—F. B. 
Starr (Frederick.) Mexican paper. 
(Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, 
301-309.) Paper was made from ma- 
guey leaves and from bark. The Otomi 
still make the latter and the process is 
described. The product is used in cer- 
emonies. The author is inclined to see 
significance in the similarity of the 
Polynesian, Tlingit, and Mexican bark- 
beaters as a reinforcing but not alone a 
strong evidence of borrowing.—H. I. S. 
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Wiltse (Henry M.) In the southern 
field of folk-lore. (Journal Am. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1900, XIII, 209-212.) 

_ Extension of folk-lore studies in the 
south will be difficult, as it is not un- 
derstood as an important source of his- 
tory. Remarks on bewitched guns, 
mysterious deer, and hoodoo charms are 
given.—H. I. S. 


Wintemberg (W. J.) A remarkable 
Indian pipe. (Reliquary and Illus- 
trated Archeologist, London, 
VI, 1rg-120.) Describes and illustrates 
a stone pipe found ona village site near 
Bright, Oxford county, Ontario. Com- 
pares the designs on it to designs from 
remote parts of the world.—H. I. S. 


INDONESIA, POLYNESIA, AND AUS- 
TRALIA 


Bauer (F.) Ueber Schadel von den 
Philippinen. (Archiv f. Anthropolo- 
gie, Braunschw., Ig00, XXVII, 108- 
116.) Brief description with measure- 
ments of four Filipino skulls from col- 
lections in Madrid. Author concludes 
that they belong to a brachycephalic 
race entirely unrelated to the Negritos. 
—L. F. 


Finsch (O.) Das Klilt-Armband der 
Pelauer. (Globus, Braunschw., 1900, 
LXXVII, 153-159.) Description of 
bracelets made of the atlas of the 
dugong and discussion of the opinions 
of Kubary and Serrurier in regard to 
customs connected with the use of this 
bracelet and in regard to its distribu- 
tion.—F. B. 


Juynboll (H. H.) Wajang Kéletik oder 
Kérutjil. | (Internationales Archiv f. 
Ethnographie, Leiden, 1900, XIII, 97— 
11g.) Continuation and conclusion of 
previous article on the same subject. 


Plauchut (Edmond.) L/’archipel des 
Soulou et les Etats-Unis. (Revue Sci- 
entifique, Paris, 1900, 4° série, XIV, 
266-269.) An interesting account of 
the author’s experiences in the Sulu 
archipelago while present at the instal- 
lation of a new sultan during the latter 
days of the Spanish régime. He notes 
that the American lordship over these 
islands is as yet as unreal as that of the 
Spaniards. The fierce Mahometanism 
of these ‘‘ Moros” has still to begin to 
be tamed.—A. F. C. 


== 
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Smith (S. Percy.) Dei e idoli dei Maori. 
(Archivio per 1l’Antropologia, Firenze, 
1899, XXIX, 239-242.) Describes (with 
figures) three idols of the Maoris of 
Taranaka dating back to 1849. Thesé 
aria, or ‘‘visible dwellings” of the 
deities, represent Maru, Tangaroa 
(the Maori Neptune), and Longa 
(deity of agriculture). According to 
Mr Smith such idols are very rare. The 
same article appears in German in the 
Intern. Arch. f. Ethnogr., XII, 223- 
225.—A. F. C. 


Thilenius (G.) Die Besiedelung der 
Nordwest-polynesischen Inseln. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anth., Eth. u. Urgesch., 
1900, XXXII, 95-98.) Author concludes 
on various grounds that the peopling of 
the northern islands is not the result of 
any general migrations but of chance 
arrival of small parties; also, that the 
present population is a mixture of Poly- 
nesian, Micronesian, and Melanesian 
elements.—L. F. 


Vormann (P.) and Schmidt (P. W.) 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Valman- 
Sprache. (Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 
Berlin, 1900, XXXII, 87-107 1 Valman 
is spoken on a stretch of _vast line of 
German New Guinea. The study is 
made by Schmidt from notes by Vor- 
mann. ‘The material is not extensive, 
but permits the determination of some 
grammatical points which are brought 
out in the article. The conclusion 
reached is that Valman is not Melanes- 
ian but Papuan in type.—L. F. 


AFRICA 


Cleve (G. L.) Zwei Zeugen versunkener 
Bantukultur. (Globus, Braunschw., 
1900, LXXVII, 193-195.) The Bantu 
word m/falme designates the ruler over 
a number of lesser kingdoms. There 
is at present no ruler who bears this 
title, but the Arabian author Massudi, 
who wrote a thousand years ago, de- 
scribes a kingdom extending from the 
upper Nile to the Limpopo which was 
ruled bya falime. The word mulungu 
originally designated a supreme deity, 
although now-a-days it is used for all 
deities.—F. B. 


Fritsch (Gustav.) Die Bevélkerung 


Siidafrikas in ihrem Verhaltnisse zum 
Transvaalkriege. (Globus, Braunschw., 
1900, LXXVII, 159-163, 174-179.) De- 
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scription of the conditions under which 
the strong feeling for national inde- 
pendence and of national unity arose 
among the Boers of South Africa, and 
a discussion of the relations of the Eng- 
lish to the native element.—F. B. 


Loir (A.) Usages et coutumes au mo- 
ment de la mort chez les Tunisiens. 
(Revue Scientifique, Paris, 1900, 4° sé- 
rie, XIV, 232-238.) Treats of supersti- 
tions relating to the treatment of the 
dying among the Sicilian, Jewish, Greek, 
and Arab population of the city of 
Tunis,—of ‘* Little Sicily” especially. 
The attention of the author was called 
to these practices by an epidemic of 
rabies, which suddenly increased the 
number of patients at the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Tunis. Some of the customs 
he styles ‘‘ savage.”—A. 


v. Luschan (F.) Pfeile mit einseitigen 
Kerben. (Globus, Braunschw., 1900, 
LXXVII, 329-330.) Description of ar- 
rows from Togo, the notch of which is 
formed by a single projection or bya 
single splint tied on to the rear end of 
the shaft.—F. B. 


Afrikanische Lehnstiihle. (Glo- 
bus, Braunschw., I1g00, LXXVII, 259- 
261.) While chairs from East Africa 
and West Africa are undoubtedly imi- 
tations of Asiatic, viz., European mod- 
els, a number of chairs from the 
Kongo basin which are cut out of sin- 
gle pieces and which have a high back 
must be considered as native inven- 
tions.—F. B. 


Seidel (H.) Photographieen aus Deutsch- 
Ostafrika. (Globus, Braunschw., 1900, 
LXXVII, 186-191, 236-240, 269-272.) 
A number of photographs collected 
among the Wadjagga and Massai with 
explanatory remarks.—F. B. 


Winslow (William C.) The Progress of 
Egyptology. (Am. Antiquarian, Chi- 
cago, 1900, XXII, 327-331.) Mentions 
recently published catalogues of Egyp- 
tian antiquities and reviews other books 
on the subject.—H. I. S. 


Zaborowski (M). Sur!’origine des Mal- 
gaches. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1899, 549-551). The author discusses 
briefly, and without arriving at any 
final conclusions, the ethnic nature of 
the various tribes of Madagascar.— 
A. H 
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Baye (Baron de.) A propos des cranes 
provenant de l’asul osséte Nijni Koban. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1899, x, 
628-630). The brief communication 
concerns two old skulls, obtained from 
a burial-tower in the country of the Os- 
sétes, in Koban, and originally pro- 
nounced by Zaborowski as skulls of a 
Persian type. M. Baye in his last visit 
to the country procured information 
pointing to limited settlements of Per- 
sians in the Osséte district.—A. H. 


Brunnhofer (H.) Das Alter des Rig- 
veda, nach Maassgabe der Agvinau 
Hymnen. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anth., Eth. u. Urgesch., 1900, XXXII, 
80-85.) After discussion the author 
concludes that the origin of Brahmanism 
must have been carlier than 20000 B.C. 
—L.F. 


Conradt (L.) Fundstatten und Bearbei- 
tung des Nephrite in Ost-Turkestan. 
(Globus, Braunschw., 1900, LXXVII, 
309-310). Description of quarries and 
manufacture of nephrite.—F. B. 


Davies (Llewellyn James.) The Chi- 
nese ‘* Boxers.” (Nat. Geog. Mag., 
Washington, 1900, XI, 281-287.) De- 
scribes ‘* Boxers” as one of many secret 
societies in China, It was organized 
in opposition to the Manchoo dynasty 
and purports to be patriotic. The out- 
break of 1900 was predicted several 
years before. China contains dense 
millions lacking training, making con- 
temptible soldiers but possessing bound- 
less powers of passive resistance.— 


d’Enjoy (Paul.) Le respect des morts 
en Chine, (Rev. Scientifique, Paris, 
1900, 4° série, XIV, 305-307.) The 
author discusses some of various ways 
in which respect for the dead is shown 
in China, a country ‘‘ where family life 
never dies but is eternal and is résuméd 
in the concept of God, father of Earth 
and Water.” The secret of the lon- 
gevity of China, the wall that will defy 
all assaults, the real ‘*‘ Chinese wall” 
in fact, is the unity of the family, the 
primordial dogma of the country.— 

Fradenburgh (J. N.) The deluge tab- 
lets. (Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 1900, 
XXII, 295-300.) Describes discovery 
of clay tablets and some results of their 
study by Assyriologists.—H. I. S. 


Hubbard (James M.) Problems in 


China. (Nat. Geog. Mag., Washing- 
ton, 1900, XI, 297-308.) Discusses 
political situation, its cause and solu- 
tion. Incidentally refers to Chinese 
characteristics such as intelligence of 
educated, contentment of frugal indus- 
trious masses, and resentment of outside 
interference. Says commercial and re- 
ligious invasion is part of the progress 
of the world.—H. I. S. 


Struck (Ad.) Die Ké6nigsgriber von 


Amassia. (Globus, Braunschw., 1900, 
LXXVII, 169-174.) Description, plans, 
and photographs of chambers cut into 
the rocks near Amassia which served as 
graves for kings or noblemen. ‘These 
graves have been described by Strabo. 
—F. B. 


Webster (Harrie.) China and her people 


—some reflections on their manners 
and customs, habits, and lives. (Nat. 
Geog. Mag., Washington, 1900, XI, 
309-319.) Describes briefly the coun- 
try, characteristic desire of the Chinese 
for education, physical appearance, 
conservative disposition, tendency to 
regard western methods as anarch- 
istic, and opposition to machinery for 
fear of upsetting industrial equilib- 
rium. Chinese said to be industrious, 
frugal, probably happy and good citi- 
zens in China. In subtlety of analysis 
they surpass other races. The China- 
man studies without regard for time 
philosophy, astronomy, etc. ; has great 
business capacity, mechanical skill, 
and habit of building for all time. 
Mental capacity of educated class equal 
to the highest efforts of the best races. 
Illustrated.—H. I. S. 


Zaborowski. Galtchas, Savoyards, 


Sartes et Uzbégues. (Bull. Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1899, X, 698-724.) 
In this interesting dissertation M. Za- 
borowski deals mainly with the Galt- 
chas and Tadjiks, two of the more 
important peoples of western Asia. 
He considers both of Turanian origin 
and thus allied to the European Celts, 
including the Savoyards, and Slavs, 
who descended from the same family 
and emigrated to Europe during the 
neolithic and bronze periods. The 
Galtchas, purer than the Tadjiks, are 
of moderately brachycephalic type, 
their nasal indices ranging from leptor- 
rhynic to mesorhynic and their orbital 
indices from microseme to mesoseme. 
Some mixture with the blond, dolicho- 


Zaborowski— Continued. 
cephalic type is apparent, particularly 
among the Tadjiks. The Sartes are 
a mixed people whose physical charac- 
teristics are not yet well determined. 
The Uzbecs are characterized by a 
short head, a long, narrow face and 
leptorrhyny. They are ‘‘the descendants 
of a detached branch of Ouigours, Euz 
Gooz or Oguz.” The Ouigours were 
remnants of Huns and generically re- 
lated to the original Tou-Kiou or Turks, 
—A. H. 

— Contribution 4 l’ethnologie an- 
cienne et moderne du Caucase. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1899, X, 585- 
623.) The paper is based on the ex- 
amination of M. Baye’s collection of 
crania from old burial-places in the Cau- 
casus, and the author dwells, in the 
beginning of his paper, very appropri- 
ately on the importance of such collec- 
tions. There are very few data concern- 
ing the earliest inhabitants of the Cauca- 
sus. The best known ancient cemeteries 
date from about the commencement of 
the period of metal in that region; 
the numerous, often artificial cave- 
dwellings in certain parts of the Caucasus 
are more recent. Dolmens, yielding 
stone implements, but also objects of 
gold, iron, copper, bronze, coral, and 
glass, are found in the province of 
Kooban. Among the skulls examined, 
some showed the characteristic artificial 
deformation common to the ancient 
‘*macrocephals” of southern Russia 
and the Crimea. The undeformed 
skulls showed two types: the male 
skulls were principally dolichocephalic, 
microseme, and leptorrhynic, and the 
author identifies these with the race of 
Kymris, or ‘* macrocephals.” Some of 
the female crania presented the same 
type, but a number of others were dis- 
tinctly brachycephalic and mesorrhynic 
and with higher orbits, and these the 
author believes to have been women of 
Asiatic descent, probably Medes, cap- 
tured and held as slaves or espoused by 
the Kymris. Toward the end of his 
paper Zaborowski refers to the fact that 
the koorgan crania, from farther north, 
are also of the Kymric type, and that 
this type had thus far been found only 
in Europe, where it occurs in ancient as 
well as in modern times. The author’s 
tendency is, it is evident, to consider 

this dolichocephalic, microseme, and 

leptorrhynic type as very ancient, if not 

autochthonous, in Europe.—A. H. 
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Anutschin (D. N.) Die Kurzankultur 
des Gouvernments Kostroma im 10. bis 
12. Jahrhundert. (Globus, Braunschw., 
1900, LXXVII, 335-338.) Extract of a 
Russian work on the koorgans of Kos- 
troma. 

Asmus (R.) Die Schadelform der alt- 
wendischen Bevdlkerung Mecklen- 
burgs. (Archiv f. Anthropologie, 
Braunschw., 1900, XXVII, I-36.) Ex- 
amination of forty-nine skulls from 
various finds in Mecklenburg. Exten- 
sive measurements, descriptions, and 
tables are given.—L. F ; 

Balliot. Tumulus de Perrogney, prés 
Langres (Haute-Marne). (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1899, X, 630-638.) 
A description of a tumulus burial which 
yielded skeletons and numerous objects 
of metal from the Gallo-Roman period. 
—A. H. 

Bartels (M.) Islindischer Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Bezug auf die Nach- 
kommenschaft. (Zeitschrift f. Eth- 
nologie, Berlin, 1900, XXXII, 52-86.) 
A careful and apparently trustworthy 
collection of folk-customs and beliefs 
regarding childbirth and the new-born 
among the Icelanders. The resem- 
blances to continental beliefs are strik- 
ing. It would be desirable to have the 
investigation extended along other 
lines.—L, F. 

v. Buchwald (Gustav.) Ueberdauer 
primitiver Steinzeitkultur in der La- 
Téne-Periode. (Globus, Braunschw., 
1900, LXXVII, 249-254.) Finds of 
primitive stone implements, together 
with implements of the La-Téne period 
in northeastern Germany. The author 
endeavors to interpret these finds as 
proofs of the persistence of ‘‘ intergla- 
cial” man in late prehistoric times.— 
F. 

du Chatellier (P.) Haches en pierre 
polie type de la Guadeloupe, recueillies 
dans le Finistére. (Bull. Soc. d’An- 
thr. de Paris, 1899, x, 578-584, 3 
figs.) The paper is a report on a num- 
ber of ‘‘ caraibiform ” axes of polished 
stone found in the department of Finis- 
tére, France. The axes are character- 
ized by a broad groove which encircles 
their upper portion and served for the 
attachment of the handle. The imple- 
ments are remarkably American-like in 

form, in consequence of which they are 

spoken of as ‘‘caraibiform”; but, as 
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du Chatellier (P.)—Continued. 
M. Capitan remarks in his discussion 
of the paper, axes of similar shape 
have been found in Ireland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Greece, Troy, etc.—A. H. 


Giglioli(E.) Intorno ad alcuni strumenti 
litici recentemente o tuttora in uso 
nell’ Europa, (Archivio per |’Anthro- 
pologia, Firenze, 1899, XXIX, 229-238.) 
Describes (with figures) stone hammers 
from Iceland, a pestle from Italy 
(closely resembling Polynesian and 
North Pacific American Indian speci- 
mens), calendering-stones from the Isle 
of Wight, stone metal-polishers from 
various parts of Italy, stone plow- 
shares, etc., from the Auvergne, stones 
and stone-recipients used for cooking 
purposes from Italy, etc., net-stones, 
etc. The article is an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of ‘' stone 
age survivals.”—A. F. C. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (Dr V.) Dal paleo- 
litico al neolitico. Una nuova pagina 
dell’ evoluzione umana. (Rivista di Sci- 
enze biol., Torino, 1900, I1, 620-625.) 
This ‘‘ new page in human history”’ is 
the establishment of a continuity be- 
tween the so-called paleolithic and 
neolithic periods in Europe, in lieu 
of the ‘ break” formerly supposed to 
exist,—in reality the demonstration of 
a continuity from the remotest epoch 
down to historical times. This has re- 
sulted from the recent investigations of 
many authorities, Piette in particular. 
—A. F.C. 

Kortiim (F. W.) Die Echternacher 
Springprocession. (Globus, Braun- 
schw., 1900, LXXVII, 297-301.) Origin- 
ally intended for cure of diseases, such 
as chorea and epilepsy.—F. B. 

Krebs (Wilhelm.) Vorgeschichtliche 
Reste in den Niederbronner Bergen 
(Elsass). (Globus, Braunschw., 1900, 
LXXVII, 243-245.) Description of an- 
cient remains in Alsace.—F. B. 

Kunze (F.) Der Birkenbesen, ein Sym- 
bol des Donar. (Internationales Ar- 
chiv f. Ethnographie, Leiden, 1900, 
XIII, 81-g7, 125-162.) A monographic 
study of the birch as a sacred tree, di- 
vided into three parts: (a) the birch 
as a tree sacred to the Thunder; (4) 
the birch twig in the Thunder cult ; 
and (c) the birch broom as a symbol of 
the Thunderer. It is a quite exhaus- 
tive treatment with examples of folk- 
customs and lore and full references to 
the literature of the subject which 


seems extensive. Especial acknowledg- 
ment is made to Mannhardt and Grimm. 
—L. F. 


Laville (A.) Fond de cabane gauloise 


de Monterran. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1899, X, 641-643, 9 fig.) Enu- 
meration of remains (pottery, objects of 
iron and bronze) found in a hut from 
the Gallic period. 


Stations prehistorique et gallo-ro- 
maine du Mont-Aimé (Marne). (Ibid., 
677-679, 4 fig.) Notes on stone imple- 
ments and potsherds of the neolithic 
and Gallo-Roman periods found on 
Mont-Aimé. The surrounding district 
abounds in neolithic remains.—A. H. 


Oppert (G.) Ueber die Entstehung der 


Aera Dionysiana und den Ursprung der 
Null. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anth., 
Eth. u. Urgesch, 1900, XXXII, 102-136.) 
Learned examination of authorities 
treating of date of birth of Christ and 
calendar construction, particularly with 
reference to the present discussion as to 
the date of the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. States arguments for 
various points of view.—L. F. 


Rhamm (Karl.) Zur Entwicklung des 


slavischen Speichers. (Globus, Braun- 
schw., 1900, LX XVII, 290-294, 301-304, 
320-323, 331-334, 352-355.) A com- 
parative study of the forms of Slavic 
granaries leads to the conclusion that 
even before the separation of the 
present divisions of the Slavs the types 
of granaries of the western and eastern 
Slavs were different.—F. B. 


Riviére (Emile.) La lampe en grés de la 


Grotte dela Mouthe (Dordogne). (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1899, X, 554- 
563, 5 fig.) The author presents be- 
fore the Paris Anthropological Society 
what appears to be a stone oil-lamp, 
recovered from the magdalenian deposit 
in the Mouthe cave. This cave is 
famous through the ancient engravings 
found on its walls. The external sur- 
face of the lamp shows an engraving of 
an animal head not unlike some of those 
in the cave. The presence of the 
lamp suggests that the petroglyphs in 
the dark cave were made by artificial 
light. The darkness of the cave and the 
former absence of indications of artifi- 
cial lighting during the period from 
which the petroglyphs are supposed to 
date, had been used as an argument 
against the ancient character of the en- 
gravings.—A. H. 


— 
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Schmidt (Emil.) Die Verteilung der 
Kopfformen in Europa. (Globus, 
Braunschw., 1900, LXXVII, 217-220.) 
Summary of Deniker’s work on the 
distribution of the cephalic index in 
Europe.—F.-B. 


Schmit (Emile.) La Vigne aux morts 
de Loisy-sur-Marne. Fouilles d’un 
cimetiére gaulois et gallo-romain. 
(Bull. de la Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1899, X, 563-578, 8 fig.) A report of 
excavations in a burial-ground from the 
Gallic and Gallo-Roman periods. There 
were found characteristic modes of 
burial, as in other cemeteries of the 
same periods; and there were recov- 
ered numerous decorative objects and 
some weapons of bronze, iron, and cop- 
per. The excavations continue.—A. H. 


Schneider (L.) Prahistorische Forsch- 
ungen in Béhmen. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. Anth., Eth, u. Urgesch., I900, XXXII, 
173-188.) Description of finds, chiefly 
osteological, in Bohemian caves. Con- 
clusions not given.—L. F. 


Schumacher (K.) Hiinengraber. (Glo- 
bus, Braunschw., 1900, LXXVII, 233- 
236.) A statement of the importance 
of systematic archeological investigation 
and a plea for governmental regulation 
of excavations.—F. B. 


Tetzner (F.) Die Polaben im hannéver- 
schen Wendland. (Globus, Braunschw., 
1900, LXXVII, 201-207, 220-224.) De- 
scription, with illustrations, of an old 
Slavic district in Hannover, in which 
the Slavic language has been extinct 
for about a century.—F. B. 


Tomasi (Paul.) Les meégalithes du 
sud-ouest de la Corse et les stations 
néolithiques de Grossa, canton de Sar- 
téne. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1899, X, 532-539, 3 fig.) The paper 
is a report on megalithic monuments 
and neolithic deposits in the regions 
mentioned in the title. An interesting 
fact is mentioned in connection with 
the stone implements, particularly the 
stone axes: the people of the district 
attach the found axes to the necks of 
the cattle, believing they will pre- 
serve the cattle from disease ; further- 
more, among the peasants these old 
implements are employed as amulets 
and are believed to have magic healing 


powers, but they help only him who has 
full faith in their efficacy.—A. H. 


Trager (P.) Mittheilungen und Funde 


aus Albanien. (Zeitschrift f. Ethnol- 
ogie, Berlin, 1900, XXXII, 33-51.) A 
preliminary study of the physical char- 
acteristics of the Albanians who have 
long been an ethnological puzzle. Pre- 
vious literature is criticised and re- 
viewed. Describes an old burial-ground 
and the contents of four graves. Or- 
naments found with the bones were of 
bronze and iron and not of very primi- 
tive type. Author does not venture 
conclusion as to age of graves or race of 
their makers.—L. F. 


Variot (G.) Note sur le dolmen dit du 


Mont de Séne et sur quelques autres 
dolmens de la région voisine. (Bull, 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1899, X, 653- 
657.) A description of a number of 
dolmens near Soutenay, in the depart- 
ment Céte-d’Or. Each dolmen con- 
sists of a large flat stone supported on 
vertical stones, and excavations in the 
same have yielded implements of stone 
and bone.—A. H. 


Vauvillé (O.) Station gallo-romaine sur 


Pernant (Aisne). (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr., 
de Paris, 1899, X, 644-645.) Décou- 
vertes d'habitation non construite et 
d’ objects de 1’ époque gallo-romaine sur 
Soissons, (Ibid., p. 646-650.) Notes 
on settlements and objects from the 
Gallo-Roman period.—A. H. 


Weissenberg (S.) Beitrige zur Volks- 


kunde der Juden. (Globus, Braun- 
schw., Ig00, LXXVII, 130-131.) A 
number of folk-songs of the Jews of 
southern Russia.—F. B. 


—— Jiidische Sprichwérter. (Ibid., 339- 


341.) Proverbs from the same source. 
—F. B. 


Winter (A. C.) Die Vermahlung des 


Kamins. (Ibid., 240-243.) Descrip- 
tion of a Russian ceremony, in which 
food is sacrificed to the fire-place, and 
a symbolic marriage to the fire-place is 
celebrated. The author attempts to 
show how the ceremony may have de- 
veloped from an ancient fire worship.— 
F. B. 
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THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING FOR THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Anthropology at Baltimore. — The Anthropological Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
usual winter meeting in Baltimore on December 27 and 28, 1900; and 
the interest of the assembly was enhanced by the concurrent meetings of 
the American Folk-Lore Society and of the American Society of Natural- 
ists with its affines—especially the Association of American Anatomists 
and the American Psychological Society. The usual winter meeting of 
the Council of the American Association was also held in connection 
with the sectional meeting. 

In the unavoidable absence of Prof. Amos W. Butler, chairman of 
the Section of Anthropology, the secretary, Prof. Frank Russell, of 
Harvard, presided. Other officers of the Section in attendance were 
W J McGee, Councilor, and Thomas Wilson, E. W. Scripture, Alice 
C. Fletcher, and J. Walter Fewkes, of the sectional committee. The 
Folk-Lore Society was represented by President Franz Boas and Per- 
manent Secretary W. W. Newell, together with several members of the 
Council, notably, Anne Weston Whitney and Henry Wood, of Balti- 
more, to whose efforts much of the pleasure and success of the meeting 
must be ascribed. 

The evening lecture, complimentary to Johns Hopkins University, 
the citizens of Baltimore, and the several societies, was anthropological ; 
it was a succinct but vivid description of “The Indians of the South- 
west,” by Professor Russell, illustrated by stereopticon reproductions of 
a number of Vroman’s splendid photographs. 

Among the contributions to somatology was an illustrated paper by 
Dr Ale§ Hrdligka, on the subject of albinism among the Hopi and 
Zuiii Indians. The paper was based on a census and critical study of 
the albinos in several southwestern pueblos, made during the summer of 
1900; the various characteristics of these albinos were described and 
compared with those displayed by similarly abnormal individuals among 
other known peoples ; while the possible and probable causal factors 
were analyzed and weighed. Emphasis was given to the facts (1) that 
among the southwestern Indians albinism is not consistently hereditary, 
and (2) that in no known case was the subject the first-born of the 
family, and to the natural inference from these facts that the diminished 
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vitality expressed by the abnormality might be due to the combined bur- 
den of gestation and unduly prolonged lactation on the part of mothers. 
Professor Russell demonstrated a new apparatus for measuring the tor- 
sion of long-bones for use in somatologic comparisons ; and Dr George 
A. Dorsey introduced useful somatic data in a paper summarizing the 
results of the McCormick expedition among the Hopi Indians. 

Several of the communications before the American Psychological 
Association were of special interest to students of anthropology, as was 
also the presidential address before the Folk-Lore Society, by Dr Boas, 
on “ The Mind of Primitive Man.” This address appears in full in the 
current number of the Folk-Lore Journal ; it emphasizes the essential 
similarity among the mentations of all mankind despite the minor — 
though oftentimes striking — differences attending diversity of environ- 
ment and inequality of culture. The same general subject was touched 
in Professor Butler’s paper before Section H, entitled “ Results of some 
Observations among the Feeble-minded.” 

Contributions to esthetology were made by Professor Russell in a 
paper on Arizona pictographs, by Dr Fewkes in the exhibition of a col- 
lection of Hopi pictures, and by Miss Mary Walker Finlay Speers in a 
most attractive rendition of several negro folk-songs from Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland. 

As usual, primitive technology received the lion’s share of attention : 
Dr O. T. Mason presented an elaborate classific summary of the 
“Technique in American Indian Basketry,” based on the material in 
the U. S. National Museum, notably the Hudson collection recently 
described in this journal; W. C. Mills exhibited and discussed the 
superb series of “‘ Prehistoric Fish-hooks of the Baum Village Site” in 
Ross county, Ohio ; Warren K. Moorehead, under the title “ The Inter- 
pretation of Field Testimony, especially Concerning Village Sites,” 
urged the importance of critical observation and full record of associa- 
tions in archeologic work ; and Harlan I. Smith followed with a series 
of interesting “ Notes on the Archeology of Saginaw Valley, Michigan,” 
and “ Methods of Burial in British Columbia.” The fish-hooks de- 
scribed by Mr Mills are of more than passing interest in that they repre- 
sent a technologic type; all are of bone, and the series is sufficiently 
complete to illustrate every stage in a manufacturing process which was 
quite uniform throughout the district described. The material used 
was a plate of solid bone, usually taken from one of the long-bones of a 
bird or mammal of considerable size ; this was first grooved longitu- 
dinally on both sides by rubbing or grinding; on the meeting of these 
grooves the perforation was enlarged by continued rubbing, while the 
exterior edges of the bony plate were also ground off, until the bone 
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assumed the form of an elongated link ; then opposite sides of the 
link were filed through at such points as to yield two hooks, each hav- 
ing a shaft of two-thirds or three-fourths the length of the original link, 
and a proportionately shorter point ; and this point was finally sharp- 
ened by further grinding. The several stages appear to attest the 
exclusive use of stone implements in the manufacture ; and the type 
appears to represent a lower plane of ideation, and at the same time a 
more delicate manipulation, than the type of bone arrowpoint described 
by Putnam from other localities in Ohio, in which the initial process 
was perforation of a plate of bone, followed by the excision of a portion 
of the plate. In connection with the fish-hooks the same author exhib- 
ited an interesting series of photographs of bone arrowpoints, which 
seem to illustrate the symbolic development of these implements along 
lines already detected among the aborigines of northwestern Mexico ; 
the favorite material for these appendages to the aborigines’ swiftest 
messenger of destruction is the terminal portion of an avian wing-bone 
or a cervine leg-bone, so selected and shaped that the medullary cavity 
caps the wooden shaft of the arrow, while the tip is sharpened by 
grinding ; accordingly the slightly wrought bone becomes near!y homol- 
ogous with the sea-lion tooth of the Seri huntsman, though standing for 
a somewhat higher stage in emblemism. 

A significant contribution to sociology was made by Dr Boas in 
a paper on the results of the recent work of the Jesup Expedition 
in northwestern America. The researches among the Kwakiutl Indians 
indicate a reversion from patronymic to matronymic organization dur- 
ing recent decades ; and special inquiries were directed toward the dis- 
covery of the causes of this unusual—indeed abnormal—development. 
An apparently effective factor was found in dimiaishing population, 
since the maternal organization suffices for small groups while the 
paternal form is the better adapted to larger groups ; and a factor of 
apparently even greater influence was found in the customs of inheri- 
tance of family fetishes and insignia, which represent jointly the house 
and the kindred, and hence appertain the more closely to the housewives 
and are handed down in the female line. 

Various contributions to sophiology were made, both in the Anthro- 
pologic Section and in the Folk-Lore Society. Miss Fletcher’s paper 
on “The Lazy Man in Omaha Indian Lore”’ illustrated the preva- 
lence among the aborigines of that spontaneous and subconscious de- 
vice for moral development represented in higher culture by the villain 
of the plot and the butt of recurring joke. In “An Interpretation of 
Pueblo Katcinas,” Dr Fewkes entered deeply into primitive thought 
concerning the semi-sacred mysteries dominating the lowly mind, and 
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analyzed the functions of these objects as clan fetishes. Of related 
import was a paper by Dr Washington Matthews on “‘ The Treatment of 
an Ailing God,” in which that confusion between person and fetish be- 
setting the primitive mind was vividly shown; the paper being of spe- 
cial interest—as was brought out in discussion—in that it tended to 
explain the belief of certain southwestern tribes (notably the Papago) 
that wounds inflicted on an enemy in battle will react in corresponding 
fashion on the warrior unless the reaction is forestalled by elaborate 
purification ceremonies. A communication on “ Laieikawai, a Legend 
of the Hawaiian Islands,” by Dr John Rae, was significant as an illus- 
tration of the approximate correspondence in intellectual development 
of the aborigines of Hawaii and North America; while various sur- 
vivals of the primitive ideas in far higher culture were brought out in a 
paper entitled “ Hair in Folk-lore,’” by H. E. Warner. Another 
sophiologic paper of note was entitled “ Legends of the Slavey Indians 
of the Mackenzie River,” by Dr Robert Bell. 

Among the papers of more general character was one by Thomas 
Wilson on “ Anthropological Congresses at the Paris Exposition of 
1900”; and pursuant to the reading of this paper the Section formally 
authorized the appointment of a committee to take the requisite steps 
toward welcoming the Société des Américanistes to this country on the 
occasion of the prospective meeting of that body, for the first time 
on the soil of the United States, in 1903. Dr Smith also announced a 
recent movement toward the establishment of an archeologic survey 
in Michigan ; and a committee of the Section was appointed to com- 
municate with the prime movers in the matter, commending the move- 
ment and tendering codperation. 

On the whole, the Baltimore meeting was gratifying in the attendance 
of working anthropologists, in the interest of the papers presented, and 
in the fruitful and harmonious discussions elicited at every session. 
The meeting was especially noteworthy for the absence of those pseudo- 
scientific communications which tend to cluster about every branch of 
science in its formative period ; and several of the communications well 
illustrated the comforting fact that anthropology is rapidly taking form 
as an organized body of knowledge no less definite than the older 
sciences. W J McGEE. 


Frank Hamilton Cushing.—The tribute paid to the memory of 
Frank Hamilton Cushing at the 305th meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington only recently came to my knowledge. I read it 
with deep interest and regretted not to have been present at the time 
to pay a tribute to my lamented friend. Knowing Cushing for several 
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years, and being for a certain period associated with his work, I learned 
to appreciate him fully as much as his American associates, and con- 
sider it my duty to pay a tribute, however late, to the memory of an old 
comrade and friend. 

My acquaintance with Cushing dates from the summer of 1883. I 
met him first in Albuquerque, New Mexico, whither he had come, with 
a number of Zufi Indians, from the “ Tertio-Millennial Exhibition ” 
in Santa Fé, en route for Zufii. Since that sunny summer day in the 
Southwest till the news of his death reached me here in the Far East, 
my feelings toward him never changed. Cushing appreciated this. In 
his last letter to me he wrote: “It is rare, my dear ten Kate, for one to 
have friends who remain, as you have remained, quite the same through- 
out all changes, throughout years of silence, throughout days of ill re- 
pute.” Yes, and if a little of the praise and credit given to Cushing after 
his death had been bestowed upon him during his lifetime, he would 
have been far happier and could have achieved still more than he did. 

My own anthropological and ethnological researches led me to Zufii, 
not long after our first meeting. There I saw Cushing—Tenatsali 
(Medicine Flower)—in his element. To copy from my book of travel 
the chapter I devoted to my stay at Zufii and Cushing’s work would 
occupy too much space in an article such as this, but those days when 
the Kékokshi was in full swing, offering scenes of unvaried fascination, 
are the most interesting I spent during my long journey in the South- 
west. I saw Cushing here an Indian among Indians, loved and revered 
by many, the ideal student of ethnology. I saw then—and I became 
still more convinced of it during my second stay at Zufli—that Cush- 
ing was really a “ Zufii familiar.” He helped me where he could with 
my investigations. He gave me freely and gladly all I wanted from 
the abundance of his knowledge. One of the things I most admire in 
Cushing was his eloquence in word and pen. Nobody could tell a 
Zufii story or converse on ethnological or archeological matters with 
such ease, such facility of expression, such clearness. 

On the second occasion of my meeting Cushing, in the late spring 
of 1886, I had returned to the United States from South America on 
account of my health, which necessitated my return to Holland. As 
soon as he heard of my arrival he invited me to Readville, near Boston, 
where he was the guest of Mrs Mary Hemenway at Old Farm. There 
I spent several delightful days. We talked of our previous meeting in 
1883. Hetold me of his vicissitudes since then and of his plans for 
the future, I in turn relating my experiences in the primeval forests of 
Surinam, among the Arawak and Carib Indians. 

In those days Prof. Edward S. Morse was preparing his paper on the 
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methods of arrow release. He came to Old Farm more than once to 
study the practice of archery with a Priest of the Bow. At Old Farm, 
too, I made the acquaintance of Mr Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston 
Herald, one of Cushing’s staunchest friends, and whom I was destined 
to meet later when associated with Bandelier amidst the ruins of Los 
Muertos at Camp Hemenway. 

After returning to Holland, letters from Cushing arrived recording 
enthusiastically the new work he had been enabled to begin through 
the liberality of Mrs Hemenway. He summoned me to join the ex- 
pedition of which he was the leader. Ultimately I went, though only 
in the autumn of 1887 was it possible for me to leave Holland. For 
more than ten months I was privileged to share his work. I partici- 
pated in his joys, his hopes, his sorrows. It was a life of continuous 
work, of fascinating interest. Many of the osseous remains and sundry 
specimens of the ancient Pueblo industry and art we dug out with our 
own hands at Los Muertos, Las Acequias, Halonawan, and various 
other places. 

Dr Washington Matthews has recounted Cushing’s achievements 
with the Hemenway Expedition. Let me add that at no period of my 
life did I learn more than in those days. I was taught to see and to 
interpret things through his eyes and reasoning. Had I not passed 
through the school of Cushing it would have been impossible for me in 
later years, in Argentina, to have comprehended certain obscure points 
in the ancient Calchaqui culture, which presents so many striking 
parallels with that of the Zufii or Shiwian. Moreover, I owe it to 
Cushing that I was enabled in 1887 to complete my former anthro- 
pological researches among the Pima Indians, to visit the Maricopa 
tribe with the same object, and to collect data from the Papagueria. 

In July, 1888, the Hemenway Expedition came to Zufii. Cushing 
arrived there a few weeks later, after more than four years’ absence. 
The Indians were delighted to have him in their midst again, most joy- 
ful among all being our honored friend Palowahtiwa. Tenatsali, equal 
to the occasion, resumed the old life as if he had not been away. It 
was the time of dancing, of religious ceremonies—the Xiékokshi, the 
performances of the Vewekwe, the scalp dance, the sacred rabbit hunt, 
and much more,—a delight to the ethnologist,—but space forbids me to 
dwell on this subject. Our harvest of new discoveries was abundant. 
What Dr Matthews said is nevertheless true: that much information 
gathered in Salado valley and at Zufii was never made known; much 
that was written was possibly never published. If this be so, may it 
have been confided to faithful hands! 


I cannot speak of Cushing’s work in Florida. Our ways had by 
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this time long since diverged. But let me recall him here as he re- 
vealed himself in those days of common work, amidst the ruins, on the 
march, round the camp-fire,—not to speak of his many letters. 

Cushing was nota savant, aman of much book-learning. The book 
in which he read was Nature. In his reading and interpretation of that 
great book he was a master, and as such achieved more than book-learn- 
ing alone would have conferred on a mere scholar. Cushing was a 
leader, a Bahnbrecher, a man endowed with acute power of observation 
and quick perception very seldom to be seen in any profession. This 
was partly due to his artistic disposition and talents—he sketched ad- 
mirably and modeled well. 

Of his literary talents I need not speak, his brilliant style and the 
poetical language in which his thoughts were often clothed being known 
to all who have read his publications. Several of his works, in style, 
form, and scientific valuc, are masterpieces for all time. 

Cushing was chivalrous by nature, possessing in large measure the 
highest form of courage—moral courage. He was solicitous for others, 
careless as to himself, especially in pecuniary matters, and displayed no 
trace of meanness or narrowmindedness. Like other men of genius 
Cushing had Jes défauuts de ses qualités. To classify him psychologically 
in the terminology of August Strindberg I should caii Cushing a happy, 
though rare, mixture of the comscient and the ¢d/ustonné. 

Twelve years have passed since I bade good-bye to Tenatsali and 
Zufiiland. Vividly doI recall that bright morning when my steed bore 
me away forever, leaving him, cap in hand, waving me a last farewell. 
We never met again, but—as Mr Stewart Culin has said—I cannot think 
of him as dead. Tenatsali has gone “to that wild brotherhood to 
whom his heart went out,’’—to the land of his longings and yearnings, 
beholding things with the clearness of the Ancients. Verily he went 
to lie down “to the sleep of fulfilment, fearlessly and well content.” 
And like the Zufiis I do not forget that “the lightning is not dimmed 
by the darkness. It but gleams the more brightly. Even so it is with the 
souls of men in the night-time of death.” H. F. C. TEN Kate. 


NAGASAKI, JAPAN, 
September, 1900. 


Woven Basketry: a.srupy IN DISTRIBUTION.—For the purpose 
of classification, basketry may be divided into woven and coiled. Woven 
basketry is further to be separated into that with simple weft and that 
with compound weft ; in either of these two the warp may be rigid or 
flexible, simple or compound. Basketry with simple weft is divided 
into checker, wicker, and diagonal, according to the comparative 
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flexibility of warp and weft and the number of the former crossed by 
the latter. Basketry with simple weft, either checker, wicker, or diag- 
onal, existed in pre-Columbian times in every culture-province of the 
Western Hemisphere. Basketry with compound weft, sometimes called 
twined basketry, on the other hand, had a special and interesting geo- 
graphic distribution. 

In order to make the present inquiry plain, let it be understood that 
in twined basketry there are two or more weft elements, which make 
some fraction of a revolution around one another as each one passes 
over a warp element : if a plain two-ply twine is formed, the style may 
be called plain-twined weaving ; if in the same technique two warps 
are crossed instead of one, and not the same two on the next round, it 
is called diagonal-twined weaving ; if one weft element is rigid and the 
other wrapped around it and the warp, at their intersections, it may be 
called wrapped or bird-cage twine ; if the warps are crossed by a hori- 
zontal and similar stem, and the twined weaving binds both of these 
together, the type is called ¢ee ; this style, so far as known, is confined 
to the Pomo Indians on Russian river, California. Where the twine is 
three-ply and one of the elements passes around a warp stem at each 
third of a turn, it is called three-ply twine. ‘These three elements are 
now and then braided, in which case the Pomo call the weaving chitsin 
or three-ply braid. For the present designation, all of these compound 
wefts are twined basketry of some sort. It exists in the Eskimo area 
only on the borders of Bering sea. It commences with the island of 
Attu and continues down the Pacific coast of America to the borders of 
Mexico with some interruptions, and extends into the Great Interior 
basin with the Ute. Otherwise it does not exist in North America 
excepting in association with prehistoric pottery in Pope county, Ten- 
nessee, in Macon, Georgia, in Arkansas, and in Illinois, as may be seen 
by examining Holmes’ illustrations in the Zhird Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 408-413. 

In the Zhirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology Holmes 
gives many figures of twined weaving. Figure 1, from Hariot, appears 
to be a wattled or twined fish weir; figure @ in plate 1 shows twined 
weaving; plates 11 to vill, from caves in Tennessee, show twined 
weaving ; figure @ in plate vi1 shows diagonal weaving ; however, this 
style has almost disappeared from the area east of the Rocky moun- 
tains in historic times. South of Gila river, in the southwestern portion 
of the United States, twined weaving seems not to have existed. There 
is not a specimen in the United States National Museum of any sort 
from Central or South America. In the codices, as well as in the 
beautifully illustrated books of Stiibel, Reiss, and Uhle, not one example 
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contains this compound weft. In other words, in my limited study, no 
twined weaving was ever done in America south of the present boun- 
dary of the United States. O. T. Mason. 


Etymology of the Name Aéta (Eta, Ita).—One of the collec- 
tive names by which the Negritos of the Philippines are known is Aéfas, 
concerning which term Brinton’ observes: “‘Some say that this is de- 
rived from the Malayan hétam, ‘black,’ and others that it is from the 
Negrito tongue, in which az¢a means ‘ curly-’ or ‘woolly-haired.’ I leave 
the point for others to decide.” Blumentritt,’ in his essays on the eth- 
nography of the Philippines, suggests a relationship between Aé¢a (/ta) 
and /dayan, the name of a Negrito language in northern Luzon; he 
compares also /dan, a collective name applied to some of the tribes (not 
clearly Negrito, however) of Palawan. Deniker* accepts the view that 
Aeta or Atta is “a corruption of the Malay word Astam, meaning 
‘black.’” According to Schadenberg: “ The Malayan natives term 
them AjZfas, said to mean in Tagal ‘ black,’ 7. ¢., ‘the black man’; but 
Aita has doubtless arisen as an original word of the Negrito language 
from Z¢a, and admits of no derivation from Tagal (that would be the 
same as if we were to translate Mongol with ‘ yellow’ because the Mon- 
gols are the ‘yellow’ race).’”” Dr Schadenberg prefers the term Z7as.* 
Keane® considers that “this term, which occurs in a great variety of 
forms,—Aeta, Aita, Atta, Ate, Eta, ta, etc.,—has in the Tagala language 
the meaning of ‘ black,’ being cognate to the Malay A¢tam.”” The view 
that Aéfa admits of no derivation from Tagal fails to recognize the fact 
that the Negrito languages of Luzon have many words in common with 
Tagal, and that in certain cases it is a fair presumption that the borrow- 
ing has taken place from Tagal to Negrito, and not vice versa. To this 
category may belong Aé¢a as a term for “ black men,” for it does not 
appear that its signification is “ curly-haired ” or “ woolly-haired ” orig- 
inally, if at all, in the Negrito tongue. The radical for “ black” is seen 
in Tagal maztim, “ black,” which seems to have passed into the Negrito 
dialect of central Luzon as matrim. The Tagal maitim contains the 
prefix ma-, a common adjectival particle, especially in color-words, etc. 
The rest of the word is cognate with the Malay Aéfam, and argues for 
the derivation of Aéta, Atta, Eta, from the Tagal language. It seems 
also that the term Aé¢a was first applied to the Negritos of Luzon, and 


1** The Peoples of the Philippines,” 4m. Anthropologist, vol. X1 (1898), p. 298. 

* ** Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen,” Petermann’s Mitth., Erginzh., 
No. 67 (March, 1882), p. 4. 

® Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 483. 

4 ** Ueber die Negritos der Philippinen,” Ztschr. f. Ethnol., vol, X11 (1880), p. 134. 

> Ethnology, Cambridge, 1896, p. 259. 
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that its general extension of meaning is more a matter of scientific than 
of folk thought. This again makes for the Tagal origin of the word. 
Another item worth mentioning here, perhaps, is that the island of 
Mindoro, where, doubtless, Negritos once dwelt, was in the sixteenth 
century known as J/ait, a word which Beauregard ' tentatively renders 
“country of blacks.” The translation may be doubted, but the resem- 
blance of the name to the term under discussion is at least striking. 
Altogether, the evidence seems to favor the connection of the Aéfa- 
words with the Tagal term for “ black,” though there is always the pos- 
sibility that a tribe-name resembling the Tagal word has been driven 
out by it. ALEX. F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


Hartman Central American Collection.—A correspondent of 
Science states that there has just been exhibited at Stockholm a fine 
collection of archeologic and ethnographic objects from Central Amer- 
ica, made by Dr C. V. Hartman (formerly naturalist of the Lum- 
holtz Expedition to northern Mexico) under the patronage of engineer 
Ake Sjogren. Ina brief guide to the exhibition by Dr Hj. Stolpe, we 
are told that Dr Hartman began his researches in 1896 at Mercedes, 
where he discovered a large workshop for the manufacture of stone gods 
and other antiquities of unusual interest. Among those now exhibited 
are two standing figures of stone, the largest ever brought to Europe 
from Central America, which were erected at the eastern end of a large 
oval tumulus, about 300 feet in circumference, and covered with stone 
to a height of 22 feet. East of this was a rectangular court, walled with 
stone on three sides, with a cairn of about go feet in circumference and 
12 feet in height at each of its eastern angles ; and on the flat tops of 
these lay fragments of smaller statues. Afterward Dr Hartman went 
up to the high plateaux of the interior and investigated many ceme- 
teries, especially those of Orosi, Chiricot (3000 feet above sea-level), 
Lemones, and Santiago. The graves were scientifically examined in a 
manner never before attempted in these parts, and a foundation was 
thus laid for a chronologic grouping of Central American antiquities. 
In all, over four hundred graves were opened, showing a typical stone- 
age culture; no weapon or cutting tool of bronze, still less of iron, 
was found. But though the majority of the graves were uninfluenced 
by European culture, proof was not wanting that in two cases ceme- 
teries at Orosi and Mercedes were in use after the Europeans had 
reached the New World. Ina grave at Orosi were found some mosaic 
glass beads, clearly of Venetian origin, and in a grave at Mercedes 
was a large bead of blue glass. Another valuable suggestion as to the 


1** Aux Philippines,” Bud/. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1887, p. 512. 
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chronology of the find is afforded by a clay bowl, found at Salvador, 
bearing Maya hieroglyphs which probably denote the number of a year 
according to their chronology, but which unfortunately has not yet been 
connected with that of the Old World. 

Similar explorations were carried out in the Guanacaste peninsula on 
the Pacific coast, on the islands in the bay of Nicoya, and at Carrizal 
on the adjacent mainland. Dr Hartman then proceeded to Salvador, 
where for nearly a year he dwelt in one of the largest villages inhabited 
by the Pipilas, an Aztec tribe, devoting himself to the study of their 
manners, customs, and religious ideas. He also made an anthropo- 
metric examination of 100 Aztec individuals and took a number of 
photographs. 

In Guatemala Dr Hartman visited the Cakchiquel, Zutujil, Quiche, 
and Xinca tribes, as well as the Huava on Cape Tehuantepec in 
southern Mexico. His notes on the language of the last two are of the 
greatest interest, inasmuch as there was previously no material for the 
classification of their tongue. 


Preparation of Acorn Meal by Pomo Indians.—Acorns, buck- 
eye and weed seed (about twenty-five varieties), notably the tarweed 
(Madaria), also berries of some numbers of plants, especially man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos), madrona, wild rose, and mountain laurel, are 
staples among the Pomo and important in the order mentioned. TZeu-ni', 
bread, is made of any of the eight varieties of acorns ; u-c/, from Quer- 
cus agrifolia, and tsupa, from Quercus densiflora, are valued as the 
sweetest. The nuts are sun-dried, hulled, and reduced to flour by the 
stone pestle and basket mortar and frequent siftings. A shallow pit is 
made in fine sand and pressed smooth with the hands ; the meal, mixed 
with a little salt, is poured in and covered with Jris macrosyphon leaves. 
Fresh water is then poured on in quantities and the meal stirred till it is 
thoroughly leached. Within an hour it can be gently lifted out in 
chunks. Another pit is prepared for the oven, in which a fierce fire is 
started. Stones the size of a smoothing-iron are thrown in, and, when 
very hot, half of them are taken out. The remainder form a griddle in 
the coals and are’covered with wet oak and iris leaves, on which the 
dough—which is the acorn meal mixed with five per cent. of ma’'-si/, or 
red earth in solution, also sometimes the same amount of tarweed meal 
(ma-ko')—is evenly spread. Wet leaves are placed over this, then the 
hot stones, and over all about six inches of earth. In six or eight 
hours the oven is opened, disclosing a big flat cake incrusted with leaves 
and smelling rather like bread. The ma’si/, or red ceremonial yeast, 
has given a dark red cast, while the ma-fo' turns it almost black. The 
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taste is sud generis, but not unpleasant. The salt used is gathered either 
on the coast or at a spring on Eel river. 

Pinole (Spanish), or ¢o-0, is a mush of acorn meal, leached, mixed 
with a percentage of other seed meals, and boiled in a # or bdm-tic 
basket by dropping hot round stones into it till done. It has the con- 
sistency of mush, but is quite insipid. It is now often toasted in a 
basket plaque with live coals, then mortared into flour and cooked as 
above. 

Other cakes are ma-ko', ma-lal'-ka-to, bi-mu', etc., named from their 
constituents and the method of preparing. Yxz-hw is a coarse, unpalata- 
ble cake made from the Quercus wislizeni acorn. 

For buckeye (a-sd’) the nuts are roasted among hot stones, hulled, 
peeled with a deer-rib knife, mashed in a basket with a heavy billet 
like a giant potato masher (d-sd'-pa-qwo'-haz), then leached as above and 
eaten hot or cold. It is of the consistency of paste, and is nutritious. 

All the above-noted comestibles are of ancient origin. 

J. W. Hupson. 


Frederick Max Miiller, P.C., K.M., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., the 
celebrated philologist, who died at Oxford on Sunday, October 28, was 
born at Dessau, Germany, December 6, 1823. He was educated in his 
native city and at Leipzig, later studying in Berlin and Paris. He was 
the recipient of many honors, being a member of the French Institute, 
a Knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite and the Maximilian Order, Com- 
mander of the Légion d’Honneur, and of the orders of the Northern 
Star, the Corona d'Italia, Albrecht the Bear, and the Medjidie. He 
was appointed Taylorian professor of modern languages at Oxford in 
1854, and held the chair of Comparative Philology in that university at 
the time of his death. He became Curator of the Bodleian Library in 
1856, Fellow of All Souls in 1858, Corpus Professor in 1868, delegate of 
the Clarendon Press in 1877, Hibbert Lecturer in 1878, and was Gifford 
Lecturer from 1888 until 1892. He was awarded the degree of Hon. 
LL.D. by the universities of Edinburgh, Cambridge, Bologna, Dublin, 
and Buda-Pesth. Among his noteworthy publications are: Rig-Veda 
Samhita (6 vols., 1849-73; 2d ed., 4 vols., 1889-92); Rig-Veda Sam- 
hita, Translated and Explained (vol. 1, 1869); 2d ed. Sacred Books of 
the East (1892); Rig-Veda Pratisikhya, das dlteste Lehrbuch der 
vedischen Phonetik (1869); Hitopadesa, in das Deutsche iibersetzt 
(1844) ; Hitopadesa, Text with Interlinear Transliteration, Grammatic 
Analysis, and English Translation (1866); Meghadita, dem Kalidasa 
nachgedichtet (1847); Upanishads, Translated from the Sanskrit, 
Sacred Books of the East (vols. 1 and xv, 1879, 1884); Dhammapada, 
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Translated from Pali, Sacred Books of the East (vol. x, 1881); Buddhist 
Texts from Japan (1881-85); History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(2d ed. 1859); Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners (2d ed. 1870); India, 
What can it Teach Us? (1883 ; new ed. 1892); Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, Translated (1881) ; Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(1870; last ed. 1882); On the Origin and Growth of Religion, Hib- 
bert Lectures (1878 ; new ed. 1882) ; Chips from a German Work- 
shop (4 vols., 1867-75) ; Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and 
Religion (2 vols., 1881); Biographical Essays (1884); Lectures on the 
Science of Language (1861-63; rewritten 1891); The Science of 
Thought (1887); Biographies of Words and Home of the Aryas (1888); 
Gifford Lectures, i. Natural Religion (1890), ii. Physical Religion 
(1891); Anthropological Religion (1892). 


Tepoka-Cocopa Expedition. — A recent expedition sent out by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology has just brought its work to an 
end. The party outfitted at Phenix, Arizona, with four-mule wagon and 
saddle animals early in October, and proceeded southward via Gila 
Bend, Ajo, Santo Domingo, Quitobac, and Caborca, to the embouchure 
of the San Ignacio (or Rio Altar) sand-wash —i. e., to the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of California, in about lat. 30° 30’. The primary purpose of 
the expedition was to study the Tepoka Indians, a tribe or subtribe of 
the Serian stock reported to survive here so late as 1895 ; but the party 
were disappointed to find these aborigines entirely gone and presumably 
extinct, with their old range and watering-place occupied by a stock 
ranch. In view of these conditions, the object of the expedition was at 
once changed to a study of the Cocopa Indians, reputed to survive in 
large numbers about the head of the gulf. To reach their territory it 
became necessary to return to Santo Domingo and thence retrace the old 
Yuma trail, coinciding approximately with the international boundary, 
to Rio Colorado. The Cocopa Indians were found in considerable 
numbers on both sides of the river several miles above its mouth, i. e., in 
both Sonora and Baja California. Considerable collections were made 
of both objective and linguistic material, and a good series of photo- 
graphs was obtained. Leaving the Cocopa country December 6, the 
expedition returned via the Colorado and Gila valleys, reaching Phenix 
in time to disband on December 14. The party comprised W J 
McGee in charge, with Delancey Gill as artist ; during a portion of 
the journeyings Prof. R. H. Forbes, of the University of Arizona, 
accompanied the expedition, while John J. Carroll and James Moberly, 
both of Tempe, were attached throughout. There were also several 
temporary attachés, including Hugh Norris, Papago interpreter ; Don 
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Aurelio Mata, Spanish interpreter ; and Don Ramon Zapeda, interpreter 
and guide. The collections are already in the U.S. National Museum; 
a part of them will be used in preparing an exhibit for the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. 


Pueblo Ruins in Kansas.—What may be regarded as a discovery 
of great interest has recently been made by Dr S. W. Williston and Mr 
H. T. Martin, of the University of Kansas, who have completed the ex- 
cavation of a typical pueblo ruin in the valley of Beaver creek, Scott 
county, Kansas. The low mound defining the ruin was carefully and 
systematically uncovered, exposing an oriented structure 53 by 35 feet, 
the outer wall being built of stone cemented with adobe mortar and 
varying in thickness from 18 to 24 inches. The building contained 
seven rooms, the largest of which was 17 feet by 13 feet 9 inches, with 
a dais or platform, 6 inches high, on two sides. A representative 
Pueblo grinding-trough, 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, was found in 
one corner of this chamber, and a characteristic fireplace, containing 
ashes, near the center. The walls and the floors were well plastered. 
No doors or other openings were found in the walls (which were only 
two and a half feet in height), ingress and egress having been had by 
means of ladders through hatchways in the roof, as attested by the 
remains of their uprights in the floor. Judging from the impressions of 
poles and osiers left in the fragments of adobe found on the floors, the 
roof of the building was constructed in typical Pueblo fashion. The 
implements unearthed consist of bone awls, scrapers, and fleshers, 
scapule of the bison serving for the latter. Stone drillpoints, mauls, 
arrowpoints, scrapers, and a small but well-executed incised pipe, to- 
gether with numerous fragments of pottery, said to be of true Pueblo 
type, were also uncovered. The finding of the half of an iron ax or 
wedge in one of the rooms indicates that the group of dwellings has been 
occupied within the historic period. The smallest room measured 10 by 
14 feet. 

This discovery of what is unquestionably a Pueblo ruin hundreds of 
miles from the nearest village of the sort led the explorers to investigate 
the early Spanish history of the region, and in the report of their obser- 
vations, recently published in volume vi of the Collections of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, several quotations are made from documents 
prepared between 1660 and 1778 which allude to the flight of the Taos 
Indians of the upper Rio Grande in New Mexico far eastward into the 
buffalo plains, where they constructed a fortified village known to the 
Spaniards as the Cuartelejo. The former existence of this Pueblo out- 
post has been known to students of southwestern history and ethnology 
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for a number of years, but not until the publication of the results of the 
investigations by Dr Williston and Mr Martin had its situation been 
known. That the identification is a correct one there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt ; Pueblo architecture in Kansas is intrusive, the in- 
digenes of this region having constructed only grass and earth lodges. 
The authors may be congratulated on their success in solving this 
interesting problem. F. W. Hopce. 

Anthropology in Australia.—Early in the summer, says ature, 
a memorial was submitted to the governments of South Australia and 
Victoria, praying that facilities might be granted to Mr F. J. Gillen, 
one of the inspectors of aborigines, and Prof. Baldwin Spencer of the 
University of Melbourne, joint authors of the noteworthy work on Zhe 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, for the continuance of their investi- 
gations into the habits and folklore of the natives of Central Australia 
and the Northern Territory. The memorial, which was signed by all 
British anthropologists and many prominent representatives of other 
sciences, has met with prompt and generous response. The govern- 
ment of South Australia has granted a year’s leave of absence to Mr 
Gillen, and the government of Victoria has provided a substitute for 
Professor Spencer during his absence from Melbourne. Mr Syme, the 
proprietor of the Melbourne Age, has contributed £1000 toward the 
ordinary expenses of the expedition. The government of South Aus- 
tralia has also allowed the expedition to make use of the depots and 
staff of the Transaustralian telegraph for the forwarding and storage of 
supplies. The explorers start in February, 1901, and it may be confi- 
dently anticipated that, if the winter rains make conditions favorable 
for traveling, they will be rewarded with the same conspicuous success 
which attended their expedition of three years ago ; although the task 
before them requires even greater tact, since the natives of the Northern 
Territory are more difficult to deal with than the aborigines of the 
center, who know Mr Gillen and regard him with the utmost confi- 
dence. The tribes of the MacDonnell ranges will be studied even 
more minutely than before, and afterward the explorers will go toward 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, along Roper river, and, time permitting, 
proceed down Daly and Victoria rivers. 


Legend of the Klickitat Basket.—The Shade told the first 
weaver to weave a basket (¢o0ks?' ), so she repaired to the forest and pon- 
dered long over her mission. At last, gathering the plant yi (Xero- 
phyllum tenax), squaw grass, elk grass, pine grass and the red-cedar 
roots, 00-wi-ash ( Thuja gigantea), she began to weave, and after many, 
many toilsome days a basket was produced. She carried it to the lake 
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and dipped it full of water, but her heart was stricken with grief when 
it leaked, and the Shade said to her: “It will not do, weave again—a 
tight basket with a pattern on it.” She sat by the waterside in despair, 
and as she looked down in the clear depths of the beautiful lake the 
pattern (chato-timus) was revealed to her in the refracted lines she saw; 
and with new courage she again repaired to the depths of the forest 
alone and worked until she wrought a perfect specimen of the most 
perfect type. Other women have learned the pattern all down the 
ages, but only very few are now left who can weave a perfect pattern 
and a perfect basket. 

The locality where I recorded the story is Lummi island, Bellingham 
bay, Washington. The pattern referred to is similar to that shown in 
figure 289, page 199, of the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Mrs R. S. SHACKELFORD. 


Osage Indians in France.—I have read with much interest Miss 
Fletcher’s account, in the April-June Anthropologist, of the visit to 
France in 1827 of a party of Osage Indians. She will perhaps be glad 
to know that a similar visit was actually paid at the French court by a 
representative of that tribe in 1724-25. The Jesuit priest Beaubois 
carried with him to Paris several Indian chiefs, belonging to the “ IIli- 
nois, Missoury, Osage, and Otoptata” tribes ; a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of their reception in France, with addresses made to them, and 
gifts presented to them, is reprinted from the London Post Man, Jan. 
27, 1726 (“ Upcott Coll., 1, p. 33, N. Y. Hist. Soc.’’), by the U. S. Cath- 
olic Historical Magazine, vol. 111 (1890), pp. 160-166. Mathurin le 
Petit also mentions the visit of these Indians to France in a letter to his 
confrére D’Avaugour, dated July 12, 1730; it is published in Lettres 
édifiantes, and reprinted in the Cleveland reissue of the Jesuit Relations 
(R. G. Thwaites, editor) ; see vol. LxvIl, pp. 203, 205, 213, and 215, 
and note 25; cf. also vol. Lxvil, note 41. Le Petit says that among 
the Indian chiefs were Chikagou (apparently but a variant of our 
modern “Chicago’”’) of the Mitchigamias, and Mamantouensa of the 
Kaskaskias. Emma HELEN BLAIR, 

Ass’t Editor of the Yesuct Relations. 


Ethnology of India.—At the recent meeting of the British Associ- 
ation a committee was appointed to consider the following resolutions : 
“That in view of the opportunities of ethnographical inquiry which 
will be presented by the Indian census, the council of the Association 
be requested to urge the government of India to make use of the cen- 
sus officers for the purposes enumerated below, and to place pho- 
tographers at the service of the census officers: (1) to establish a 
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survey of the jungle races, Bhils, Gonds, and other tribes of the central 
mountain districts; (2) to establish a further survey of the Naga, 
Kuki, and other cognate races of the Assam and Burmese frontiers ; 
(3) to collect further information about the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
Haburas, Beriyas, Sansiyas, etc., in North and Central India; (4) to 
collect physical measurements, particularly of the various Dravidian 
tribes, in order to determine their origin ; and of the Rajputs and Jats 
of Rajputana and the Eastern Punjab, to determine their relation with 
the Yu-echi and other Indo-Scythian races ; (5) to furnish a series of 
photographs of typical specimens in the various races, of views of 
archaic industries, and of other facts interesting to ethnologists.” 


The Serpent Mound of Ohio, which has long been a subject of 
study and research for American archeologists, has been given by the 
Harvard Corporation to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society. The mound has been in possession of the Peabody Museum 
since 1886, when it was purchased by private subscriptions amounting 
to $6000, chiefly from citizens of Boston. More than $3000 has been 
expended in improvements, but the Harvard authorities reached the 
conclusion that the park should be under the control of Ohio people. 
Correspondence was opened with Mr Randall, of the Ohio society, 
who, after ascertaining that the society which he represents has the 
right to acquire such property, accepted the offer of the Harvard 
trustees. The conditions of the transfer require the society to maintain 
the mound and its surroundings as a public park, and to erect a suit- 
able monument or tablet inscribed with the record of the preservation 
and the transfer of the property. 


Anthropological Teaching.—The committee appointed by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to inquire into the 
present state of anthropological teaching in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere has issued a circular setting forth the following inquiries : 
1, Name of university, university extension, academy, institute? 2, 
Is there any systematic teaching of Anthropology or any of its branches, 
including Egyptology, Assyriology, and when established? 3, Names 
of teachers and their respective departments? 4, Details as to the 
nature of the teaching? 5, Is an anthropological collection available 
for teaching purposes? 6, What is the number of students, and is their 
number increasing? 7, Can a student take his degree or get his certifi- 
cate or diploma in Anthropology? Prof. E. B. Tylor is chairman, 
and Mr H. Ling Roth (32 Prescot St., Halifax, England) secretary 
of the committee. 
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An Algonquian Series.—Mr William Wallace Tooker has pre- 
pared and Mr Francis P. Harper of New York will soon publish in 
handsome form “The Algonquian Series,” consisting of ten essays, 
with ethnological and historical notes, as follows : 1, The Origin of the 
Name Manhattan. 2, Indian Names of Places in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. 3, The names Susquehanna and Chesapeake. 4, The Indian Names 
for Long Island. 5, The Algonquian Names for the Siouan Tribes of 
Virginia. 6, The Boocootawanaukes or the Fire Nation. 7, Some In- 
dian Fishing Stations upon Long Island. 8, The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke. 9, The Names Chickahominy, Pamun- 
key, and Kuskarawaoke. 10, The Significance of John Eliot’s Natick 
and the Name Merrimac. 


Huxley Memorial Lecture.—To commemorate Huxley’s anthro- 
pological work, the council of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to ature, has decided to found a public 
lecture, which will be called the “ Huxley Memorial Lecture,” and will 
be given annually at the opening of the winter session of the institute. 
The first Huxley lecture was delivered by the Right Hon. Lord Ave- 
bury, F.R.S., on November 13, in the lecture theater of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, S.W., which, as the scene of so much 
of Huxley’s most impressive teaching, was felt to be the most appropri- 
ate place for such a ceremony, and has been placed for the occasion at 
the disposal of the Anthropological Institute. 


A So-called Aboriginal Tool.—Among ethnological objects in 
collections from the northern California coast tribes is the pump-drill. 
This implement was introduced in Ukiah valley by a Spaniard in the 
early seventies, and was carried into Potter valley about the year 1876 
by “Old Blind George,” still living. The aboriginal drill was called 
da-wt-hat (da-win, to bore; hat, a stick), and consisted of a straight 
wooden shaft half an inch in diameter at the middle. The drillpoint 
was of jasper or flint, triangular, fastened to the shaft by a lashing of 
hemp (Afocynum cannabinum), and coated with pitch. Its origin is be- 
yond tradition. It was twisted between the open hands. 

J. W. Hupson. 


MINOR NOTES 


A MONTHLY RECORD of the progress of anthropological science is 
about to be established by the Anthropological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, and will appear under the title of Man. Its contents will include 
contributions to physical anthropology, ethnography, and psychology ; 
the study of language, and the earlier stages of civilization, industry, 
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and art ; and the history of social institutions and of moral and religious 

ideas. These various branches of study will be treated more fully in 

proportion as they are less adequately provided for in existing periodi- 

cals. Special note will be taken, throughout, of investigations which 

deal with the origins and the earlier stages of those forms of culture 
which have eventually become dominant, and of the races among which 

they have arisen and developed. 


Pror. Epcar L. Hewett, of the New Mexico Normal University 
at Las Vegas, has issued a Sy//abus of Lectures on Anthropology and also 
a Syllabus of Lectures on the Prehistoric Archeology of New Mexico, for 
1900-1901. The latter series will embody, in part, the results of the 
investigations conducted by the author during the last five years in the 
region lying between the Rio Grande on the east, the Jemez mountains 
on the west, the Rito de los Frijoles on the south, and Santa Clara 
cafion on the north. This area comprises the Pajarito tract recently 
withdrawn from sale or settlement under the public land laws, with a 
view of making it a permanent national park. 

THE Semitic Museum of Harvard University has recently come 
into possession, through the gift of Dr Edward Everett Hale, of a collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities consisting of bronze, stone, and terra-cotta 
statuettes, vases, and lamps, collected by Dr Hale’s brother, Mr Charles 
Hale, while United States Consul in Egypt. 

THE CHILDHOOD Society offers prizes of two guineas and one 
guinea for the two best essays on some prescribed subjects referring to 
the mental and physical characteristics of children. Information can 
be obtained from the Honorary Secretary of the Society, 72 St Margaret 
Street, London, W., England. 


Dr Nicotas LEON has been appointed aid in charge of the recently 
established Section of Anthropology and Ethnography in the Museo 
Nacional at the City of Mexico. The work outlined by Dr Leén in- 
cludes a Bibliography of the Anthropology of Mexico and an Indian 
linguistic map of that country. 

IN HIS annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, Governor 
Murphy of Arizona recommends the appointment of a commission for 
ethnological and archeological research within that territory, and that 
suitable appropriation therefor be made by Congress. 

Pror, FREDERICK STARR, of the University of Chicago, has been 
awarded a silver medal by Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, in acknowl- 
edgment of an anthropological collection sent by him to the National 
Museum of Holland. 
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THE DEATH is announced of Miss Margaret Stokes, a distinguished 
Irish archeologist and author of numerous antiquarian works. 


Pror. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN has been promoted to the 
position of Acting Assistant Professor of Anthropology in Clark 
_University at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Mr GEorGE VANDERBILT is defraying the expenses of an expedition 
to Java by Mr David J. Walters, of New Haven, who proposes to search 
for remains of Pithecanthropus erectus. 

THE ARCHBISHOP of Michoacan, Mexico, has recently established a 
professorship in the Seminario de Morelia for the teaching of the 
Tarascan language. 

THe CoMMITTEE ON Pustic Lanps has favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives a bill introduced by Mr Lacey providing for 
the Cliff-dwellings National Park in New Mexico. 


7 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


DECEMBER 14, 1899, TO DECEMBER IO, 1900 


The American Ethnological Society was founded in 1842, and for 
many years thereafter held frequent meetings and did much to stimu- 
late interest in the subjects which were its particular care, in New York 
and vicinity. With the death of many of its earliest members, and par- 
ticularly of Albert Gallatin, to whom it mainly owed its origin, its meet- 
ings became fewer and its interest waned. The society’s organization, 
however, has always been kept intact and occasional meetings have been 
held in recent years. With the rapid growth of anthropological work 
in New York during the last five years the need of some active society 
to further these interests has been increasingly felt. An informal or- 
ganization known as the Anthropological Club was formed in 1897, 
composed of men actively engaged in anthropological pursuits, who met 
from time to time during the winter for the reading of papers and the 
discussion of topics of mutual interest. In 1898 the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences recognized the importance of the subject and the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology was organized with monthly 
meetings. The necessity of some society more exclusively devoted to 
anthropological interests than the Academy being still felt, the members 
of the Ethnological Society and the Anthropological Club met, and 
after a full discussion the latter organization was merged in the former 
and with the beginning of goo the American Ethnological Society, with 
revised constitution and enlarged membership, resumed once more an 
active career with the prestige to which, by its age, it was entitled. 
With the active codperation of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, whose authorities have given the Society every assistance, the 
membership was increased largely, and monthly meetings are now held 
of such a nature as to promise well for the future success of the organ- 
ization. Of these meetings three are held jointly with the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and it is planned to give three public lectures each year under the 
auspices of the Society, which shall be of more general and popular in- 
terest than the technical papers read at the regular meetings. 

The proceedings of the Society follow : 
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December 14, 1899 


A special meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, with Prof. A. S. Bickmore in 
the chair in the absence of the President of the Society, Dr Charles E. 
West. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Mr 
Morris K. Jesup, the President of the American Museum of Natural 
History, expressed through the chair his interest in the Society and 
offered the full codperation of the Museum in advancing its interests. 

After a report from the Librarian, Dr A. Woodward, relative to the 
deposit of the books, papers, and specimens of the Society in the library 
of the Museum, a resolution was passed making the Museum the per- 
manent depository of such property of the Society. The Society then 
proceeded to consider the question of reorganization and, by invitation, 
Dr Franz Boas, representing the Anthropological Club, addressed the 
meeting on the need of regular and active meetings of an anthropo- 
logical character and spoke of the work and aims of the Anthropo- 
logical Club. 

Following Dr Boas, remarks were made by several members, and 
upon motion the members of the Anthropological Club were formally 
elected members of the Society. 

Meeting adjourned. 

ANTHONY WOODWARD, Secretary pro tem. 


December 19, 1899 

A special meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, with Prof. A.S. Bickmore in 
the chair. The chair read a letter from the President of the Society, 
Dr West, in which he requested to be relieved from his office as presi- 
dent. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
resignation of Dr West was accepted with regret and he was elected an 
honorary member of the Society. 

A committee consisting of Prof. F. W. Putnam, Mr A. E. Douglas, 
and Gen. James Grant Wilson was appointed by the chair to present nom- 
inations for officers for the ensuing year. After a recess this commit- 
tee reported the following nominations: President, Morris K. Jesup ; 
First Vice-President, James Grant Wilson; Second Vice-President, 
Franz Boas ; Corresponding Secretary, Marshall H. Saville; Record- 
ing Secretary, Livingston Farrand ; Treasurer, Frederick E. Hyde, Jr ; 
Librarian, Anthony Woodward; Members of Executive Committee, 
James Grant Wilson, Franz Boas, and Frederick E. Hyde, Jr. 

The names as read were unanimously elected. 
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Professor Bickmore was appointed a committee to inform the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of the American Museum of Natural History of the 
action of the Society with regard to the permanent deposit of the books 
and other property of the Society with the Museum. 

The Society then adjourned subject to the call of the Executive 


Committee. 
ANTHONY WoopwarD, Secretary pro tem, 


January 12, 1900 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in 
the chair. Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, Professor Boas presented 
the draft of a revised constitution, recommended for adoption, as 
follows : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I 


Name.—This Society (established Nov. 19, 1842, by Albert Gallatin, 
John Russell Bartlett, George Folsom, Alexander I. Cotheal, Francis 
L. Hawks, Theodore Dwight, Jr, Edward Robinson, Charles Welford, 
William W. Turner, Thomas Ewbank, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Alexan- 
der W. Bradford, John L. Stephens, and Frederick Catherwood) shall 
be called the AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE II 


Ouyects.—The objects of this Society shall comprise inquiries into 
the origin, progress, and characteristics of the various races of man. 


ARTICLE Il 


Members.—The Society shall consist of Members, Fellows, Cor- 
responding Members, and Honorary Members. All classes of Mem- 
bers shall be elected by the Society upon recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. The affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
Members and Fellows present shall be necessary to elect a candidate. 

Fellows shall be chosen from among the Members resident in New 
York or vicinity, in virtue of scientific attainments or services. Cor- 
responding Members shall consist of persons resident at a distance 
from New York, and chosen in virtue of scientific attainments or 
services. Honorary Members shall be chosen in virtue of distinguished 
services. 

ARTICLE IV 
Dues.—The annual dues of Members shall be Ten Dollars. Mem- 


bers contributing at one time One Hundred Dollars shall be known as 
Life Members, and shall thereafter be exempt from annual dues. 
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Any Member cont~ibuting at one time Five Hundred Dollars shall 
be known as a Patron. 

The annual dues of Fellows shall be Five Dollars, 

Corresponding Members shall be exempt from the payment of dues, 

Honorary Members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Society without payment of dues. 


ARTICLE V 


Officers.—The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and a Librarian, who shall be elected annually by ballot at 
the first meeting in every year. Members and Fellows shall be eligible 
to vote and hold office. Seven Members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE VI 


Executive Committee—The President and Recording Secretary, ex 
officio, and three other Members to be elected annually, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee for the transaction of business committed to 
them, and for general oversight and charge of the business affairs of 
the Society. This Committee shall report at each regular meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 


Meetings.—The meetings of the Society shall be held monthly, from 
the month of October to April, inclusive, at such time and place as shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee. Three of these meetings 
shall be public meetings, for which special preparation shall be made, 
and to which persons specially interested in Ethnology shall be invited. 
The Executive Committee shall be charged with the necessary arrange- 
ments for these public meetings. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Amendments.—This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
three-fourths of the Members present at any regular meeting, provided 
notice of such proposed amendment or amendments be given at a pre- 
vious meeting. 


After remarks by various members of the Society the revised Con- 
stitution was adopted. 
On recommendation of the Executive Committee the “ American 
Anthropologist” was adopted as the official organ of the Society. 
Meeting adjourned. 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


January 31, 1900 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 226 
West 58th street, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. 
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Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
persons were elected members of the Society: Charles F. Cox, Seth 
Low, Henry F. Osborn. 

A communication from the American Museum of Natural History 
referring to the deposit of the property of the Society in the Library of 
the Museum was read and ordered on file. 

Dr A. Hrdlicka presented a paper on DivisION OF THE PARIETAL 
AND OTHER CRANIAL BoNnEs IN MAN AND MAMMALS. 

The paper dealt with the description, explanation of the mode of 
occurrences, and demonstration of divisions of various cranial bones. 
Five classes of divisions were demonstrated ; these were: 1, The result of 
fractures. 2, Partial divisions resulting from mechanical obstruction in 
the course of the developing bone. 3, Normal partial divisions found 
in early life (embryo and new-born) and due to the mode of ossification 
of the bones. 4, Partial primarily normal divisions, persisting because 
of a delayed union of the original segments of the bones; and 5, 
Anomalous divisions due to a complete non-union of the original seg- 
ments of the bones, as well as the divisions of class 4, may be associated 
with an abnormal multiplicity of the original segments of the bone. 

Class 1—Divisions due to fracture occur not infrequently in both 
man and animals. When not recent, these divisions can be and act- 
ually have been mistaken for normal or abnormal sutures. 

Class 2—These divisions occur in man occasionally in connection 
with the parietal foramen ; more frequently in connection with the 
foramen ovale or spinosum on the spenoid; and commonly in su- 
perior maxillz in connection with the /nfraorbital foramen. They are 
very frequent in the parietal and temporal bones in the mammals, par- 
ticularly in herbivora. 

Class 3—These divisions are common in the older human embryos 
and the new-born ; they also occur, but more rarely and not with the 
same relative frequency, in the same locations in the older embryos or 
new-born of various mammals. One of the most constant and promi- 
nent of these marginal divisions is the “ parietal incisure” of Broca, 
situated near the posterior third of the median border of the parietal 
bone. Other more constant and prominent of these incisures are 
found in the sphenoid and mastoid angles of the parietal bone, above 
the mastoid angles of the same, in the anterior part of the squama, etc. 

Class 4— Found frequently in the human new-born in the middle of 
the posterior border of the parietal and later in life in the malar, tem- 
poral, and occipital bones. Also in apes and monkeys, particularly in 
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or near the middle of the anterior border of the parietal. Rare in 
lower mammals. 

Class 5—The typical instances of divisions of this class can be ob- 
served in.man in the separation of the superior portion of the occipi- 
tal and in the complete horizontal division found occasionally in the 
parietal. The divisions of the frontal bone must also be attached to 
this category. Divisions of the malar bone or temporal squama are 
other examples. Complete divisions of the parietal — horizontal, 
oblique, and vertical—occur in apes and particularly in macaques, 
Divisions of this class are very rare in the lower mammals. New 
instances of divisions of this class are reported by the author in a chim- 
panzee (bilateral division of the parietal) ; macaques (various divisions 
and multiplicity of segments of the parietal) ; a separation of the mas- 
toid angles, bilateral, in a Peruvian human skull; division of both 
malars in an orang, of one malar in a white female and a Peruvian male 
skull, and a bilateral division of the temporal squama in a Peruvian. 

Prof. Franz Boas presented a paper on THE INTERPRETATION OF 
Sun MytTus. 

Myths referring to the heavenly bodies, and particularly referring 
to the sun, are found almost all over the world. Many of these are 
similar to traditions in which the heavenly bodies are not mentioned. 
The question then arises whether it is justifiable to interpret myths of 
the latter class as developed from sun myths. If this interpretation is 
justifiable, we shall conclude that a great many traditions found all 
over the world are derived from sun myths. A detailed discussion of 
a series of sun myths, based largely on the distribution of traditions in 
North America, was taken up, and it was shown that a great many 
features found in them did not originally belong to these myths. From 
this the conclusion was formed that the incidents of a sun myth cannot, 
without critical examination, be considered as a primitive interpretation 
of natural phenomena, but that purely human or animal traits are intro- 
duced into sun myths. From this the speaker concluded that myths 
that do not refer to the sun must not be interpreted as sun myths, 
unless proof of their historical development can be given. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FakRAND, Recording Secretary. 
February 21, 1900 

A public meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 
226 West 58th street, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following new 
members were’ elected : James M. Constable, Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, 
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William E. Dodge, Abram S. Hewitt, Collis P. Huntington, Oswald 
Ottendorfer, William C. Schermerhorn, William C. Whitney. 

General Wilson then addressed the meeting, giving a brief historical 
sketch of the Society. After stating the considerations which prompted 
the founding of the Society, the speaker outlined its subsequent career 
and closed with interesting reminiscences of Albert Gallatin and others 
of the early members. 

Dr Livingston Farrand followed with an illustrated lecture on 
PrimiTIVE DECORATION. The problems of the evolution of design 
were stated, and descriptions of the decorative art of certain savage 
peoples were given and examples shown. 


Meeting adjourned. 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


March 19, 1900 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, with Prof. Franz Boas im the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
gentlemen were proposed for membership and unanimously elected : 
A. Jacobi, Berthold Laufer, Henry G. Marquand, Carl Schurz, Henry 
Villard. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
members were unanimously elected Fellows of the Society : Franz Boas, 
J. McK. Cattell, Livingston Farrand, F. H. Giddings, G. B. Grinnell, 
S. T. Hagar, A. Hrdlicka, .1. L. Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, Carl Lum- 
holtz, G. H. Pepper, F. W. Putnam, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, J. R. 
Swanton, A. Woodward. 

On motion of Professor Putnam, General Wilson was requested to 
prepare a suitable memorial on the death of the late President of the 
Society, Dr West, to be spread upon the minutes. This was done as 
follows : 


Dr Cuartes E. West, for several years President of the American 
Ethnological Society, his successor being Morris K. Jesup, Esq., was 
born in Worthington, Massachusetts, 23 February, 1809, that famous 
year that gave to the world Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson, and many 
other great heirs of fame. He was graduated from Union College in 
the class of 1832. From the law and from medicine, for both of which 
professions he was regularly qualified, Dr West turned his attention to 
the higher education of women. In 1839 he became Principal of 
Rutgers Female Institute. He remained at the head of this institution 
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twelve years, and mapped out a plan of college work for women which 
was the precursor of the course at Wellesley and Vassar. In 1851 Dr 
West took charge of the Buffalo Female Seminary, and nine years later 
became Principal of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary. He continued 
at the head of this institution until 1889, when advanced age compelled 
his retirement from active work. 

Dr West was elected a Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian Society of 
Denmark in 1849, and was a member of the American Philological, the 
New York Historical, and the Long Island Historical Societies, also of 
the Century Club and other associations. He possessed literary and 
art collections of high value. His literary treasures include a complete 
set of Anglo-Saxon works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
special collections of the bibliography of art. His collection of etchings 
and engravings was said to be one of the finest in this country. Dr 
West also possessed a rich collection of the ancient wares of Japan, 
gathered by Charles L. Sanderson by permission of the Mikado, and 
rare specimens of early Grecian, Roman, Egyptian, and Peruvian art, 
together with a collection of Jewish, Grecian, and Roman coins. 

Dr West died of pneumonia, after a brief illness, at his home in 
_ Brooklyn, N. Y., 9 March, 1900, in his ninety-second year. Funeral 
services were held two days later in the Church of the Pilgrims, and the 
burial was in Pittsfield, Mass. 


J.G.w 


The Executive Committee reported that it had been decided to hold 
the public meetings of the Society on the second Wednesdays of the 
months in which the meetings fall, and the technical meetings on the 
second Mondays so far as this may be possible. 

Dr Berthold Laufer then read the paper of the evening on ExPLORA- 
TIONS AMONG THE AMOOR TRIBES. (Dr Laufer’s paper has appeared in 
full in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 297-338.) 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


April 11, 1900 


A public meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held in 
the library of the American Museum of Natural History, with Gen. 
James Grant Wilson in the chair. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following gen- 
tlemen were elected to membership: Edward D. Adams, James H. 
Benedict, Hermann H. Cammann, R. Fulton Cutting. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee Frederic S. Lee 
and C. W. Mead were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr Marshall H. Saville then gave the lecture of the evening upon 
EXPLORATIONS IN MiTLA, MExICco, illustrated with stereopticon views. 


XUM 
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Mr Saville’s lecture was descriptive of his recent researches and dis- 
coveries on behalf of the American Museum of Natural History. 

The Recording Secretary offered the following resolution on the 
death of Frank Hamilton Cushing, of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, which was adopted and ordered spread on the minutes : 

Resolved: That the American Ethnological Society has learned with 
profound regret of the death of Frank Hamilton Cushing whose con- 
tributions to North American ethnology have been of the highest value 
and have gained for him the widest recognition. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


April 23, 1900 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held in con- 
nection with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New 
York Academy of Sciences at 12 West 31st street. 

Dr Livingston Farrand spoke on RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA, calling attention to certain points of particular significance 
in Messrs Spencer and Gillen’s book, Zhe Wative Tribes of Centra] 
Australia, which appeared last year. Special emphasis was laid on the 
suggested origin of the religious side of totemism as indicated in the 
‘Intichiuma’ ceremonies of the Arunta tribe, which apparently are di- 
rected solely toward the end of increasing the supply of the totem 
animals and plants of the district, each totem group being charged with 
the treatment of its own totem object and its multiplication for the 
benefit of the other members of the tribe. The well-known prohibition 
against killing and eating the totem seems to hold in this region, but 
tradition and ceremony point to a time when this was not the case. 
This economic explanation of the custom is the first satisfactory one 
yet offered and is plausible for the tribes under discussion, even though 
it may not hold for other parts of the world. The social aspect of 
totemism with its marriage regulations still remains a problem. 

The second paper was presented by Dr Franz Boas on the subject 
THE ESKIMOS OF CUMBERLAND SOUND. 

The material on which this paper was based was collected by Capt. 
James Mutch. A full version was given of the myth of the creation of 
land and sea animals, and a description of the beliefs of the people in 
regard to souls and in regard to a series of heavens and underground 
worlds which are the abodes of the deceased. A number of taboos 
were described, and their explanation as given by the Eskimos was 
stated. They believe that the transgression of a taboo prescribed after 
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the death of an animal causes the transgression to become fastened to 
the soul of the animal, which goes down to the mistress of the lower 
world, where the transgression makes the hands of the deity sore. This 
enrages her, and she causes famine and misfortune of all kinds. 
Meeting adjourned. 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


October 22, 1900 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held in con- 
nection with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New 
York Academy of Sciences at 12 West 31st street. 

The meeting was given up to reports by members of field work un- 
dertaken during the summer. 

Prof. Franz Boas described his operations on Vancouver island in 
connection with the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, mentioning par- 
ticularly discoveries regarding the language and early customs of the 
Kwakiutl Indians. Dr Livingston Farrand spoke of his work for the Vil- 
lard Expedition in western Oregon, particularly among the Alsea and the 
Athapascan tribes of that state and also of researches in Washington 
for the Jesup Expedition among the Yakima and Quilleute. Dr A. 
Hrdlicka described an expedition to the Apache undertaken for the 
American Museum of Natural History for the collection of physical 
measurements and general ethnological information. Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam gave a brief report of observations on the cliff-dwellings of Arizona 
and also of his investigations concerning the famous Calaveras skull in 
California. Prof. R. E. Dodge also spoke of researches made by him 
with regard to the Calaveras skull. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 


November 10, 1900 


A public lecture was given before the American Ethnological So- 
ciety and invited guests by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, on THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN MEXICO, at 12 West 31st street. 
Professor Starr gave an interesting popular account of his travels in 
southern Mexico during recent years, describing the physical charac 
teristics and customs of the various tribes among which he worked, and 

illustrated his remarks with stereopticon views made from photographs 
taken by himself. ; 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 
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December 10, 1900 


A regular meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held 
at the American Museum of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant 
Wilson in the chair. The Executive Committee reported on its action 
since the last regular meeting and its action was confirmed. On rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee Mr Raymond Harrington 
was elected a member and fellow and Miss Elizabeth M. Hyde a member 
of the Society. 

The paper of the evening was by Prof. Franz Boas upon ExPLora- 
TIONS ON VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

During the summer of 1900 the speaker visited Vancouver island 
in order to carry on investigations for the Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion. His work was directed mostly toward a study of the language 
and industries of the Kwakiutl Indians. He described in some detail 
the peculiar methods of work in stone and the highly developed meth- 
ods of woodwork found among these people. The art of the Kwakiutl 
Indians he described as similar to the art found in northern British 
Columbia, the geometrical form of ornamentation which is so common 
to most primitive people being entirely lacking in this era. Inquiries 
into the social organization of the tribe emphasized the previous dis- 
covery of the transitional stage from paternal to maternal institutions 
and of the recent development of the present clan system. Belief in 
magic and witchcraft is very widely spread among the tribe, and sev- 
eral specimens used for the purposes of witchcraft were shown. 

Meeting adjourned. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Recording Secretary. 
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